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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FP\HE Conference on Egyptian Finance had come to no decision 

yesterday, butit is hoped that one will be announced to-day. 
The rumour is that England has proposed a temporary three 
years’ Budget, and that in case of deficit a reduction of } per 
cent. on the interest of the Egyptian Debt is to be conceded. 
France,—who has all along been the great friend of the 
bondholders,—is the chief obstacle to the plan proposed; 
but it is probable that France will yield to pressure, if for no 
other reason, because she will fear that, by standing out 
and defeating the Conference, she will play into the hands 
of England. Germany has somewhat oddly proposed, during 
the last week, to bring the sanitary condition of Egypt before 
the.Conference, which Lord Granville, of course, firmly declined, 
‘onithe very simple ground that it was not included in the objects 
of the Conference. Count Miinster’s proposal indicated, it has 
been conjectured, some diplomatic approximation between Ger- 
many and France on the Egyptian question. 





There is no intelligence of any value from Egypt, though the 
Mudir of Dongola, as usual, has been doing the most wonderful 
things, and professes to be in possession of a letter from General 
Gordon, in which General Gordon asserts that he has retaken 
Berber. If that letter exists, and should be handed over to 
Major Kitchener, as has been requested, we should have some 
light on a very dark place. More probably the story is a 
fabrication. 


The meeting held on Tuesday at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, to concert steps for what is called the federation of Eng- 
{and with her Colonies, with Mr. W. E. Forster in the chair, was 
a successful one, the leaders talking nothing but sense, though 
some of the smaller men talked a good deal of dreamy non- 
sense. Mr. Forster was quite right in saying that it was 
absurd to pit England’s material interests in this matter 
against her moral interests. Her material interests fol- 
lowed her moral interests, for nothing is proved more 
satisfactorily than that trade follows the flag. Lord Rose- 
bery’s notion that delegates from the chief Colonies might 
be admitted to sit in the House of Lords is a very good 
one, as far as it goes. It would at least secure that the Colonies 
should have a hearing in any debate affecting their interests ; 
but as we have said elsewhere, the first step is to give weight 
to those representatives of the Colonies whom we have here 
already,—the Agents-General,—and not to treat them, as some 
of our Colonial Ministers do treat them, as the mere dust under 
their feet. It will be time enough to discuss the second step 
when the first step has been taken of honouring the Colonies in 
the persons of their representatives. 


But there is a second step, which may be taken at once. 
Four of the seven Australasian Colonies,—Victoria, Queens- 








land, Tasmania, and Western Australia,—have now, by unani- 
mous, or all but unanimous, votes of their Parliaments, pro- 
nounced in favour of a Confederation, and asked the Imperial 
Government for an Enabling Act. It is to be hoped, even 
against hope, that the Government will endeavour to pass it in 
the few days that remain of the Session. There would be no 
real opposition to such a measure, and it would hardly be just 
or worthy to delay the foundation of the Australasian Dominion 
for a whole year because of our own difficulties with the House 
of Lords. This is the safest second step towards cementing 
that union with our Colonies for which all parties alike express 
their desire. 


If we may judge by the experience of the last week, an 
autumn of agitation is a very formidable prospect for journal- 
ists. Not only is it impossible to count the number of speeches, 
but the number of great meetings is almost beyond record. The 
same things, too, are necessarily said over and over again at them 
all,—one set of things at the Conservative meetings, the 
opposite set of things at the Liberal meetings, till your head 
swims with the noise of the fray, and the bewilderment of the 
contradictions which, like the violent vibrations which the 
physicists ascribe to the ultimate atoms, all appear to go hurt- 
ling through the air at once, independently of each other. 


Manchester had a very wet day last Saturday for its Reform 
demonstration, so wet a day as to test the zeal of the people to 
the utmost; and their zeal stood the test. We publish else- 
where the evidence given by a keen observer as to the earnest- 
ness and, indeed, passion of the crowd in Pomona Gardens, 
which, in the two buildings together, must have amounted to 
something like 50,000, and which, as well by its eager listening 
as by its hearty cheers, showed that its heart was in the cause 
which the speakers advocated. Lord Hartington spoke first, 
and put very powerfully the real drift of that remark of Mr. 
Gladstone’s at the Foreign-Office meeting of the Liberal Party, 
on which there has been so much of grossly unjust Conservative 
comment. If any Redistribution Bill were to be carried, Lord 
Hartington said, especially in the present state of the House 
of Commons, in the face of the many personal interests which 
would be enlisted against it, “ we are all—Tories, and Liberals, 
and Radicals alike—required to act in this matter under 
some compulsion and under some stimulus, if within the 
next Session, or the next Parliament, or the next ten Parlia- 
ments, we are going to pass a Redistribution Bill; and therefore 
we maintain that that compulsion and stimulus will be pro- 
vided, and can be provided, only by the passage of a Franchise 
Bill which will induce men of all parties—Conservatives and 
Liberals alike—to desire that the next and greater question of 
Redistribution should be settled at once, should be settled fairly, 
should be settled by the present Parliament.” Lord Hartington 
also urged the meeting not to press on an already overburdened 
Government so great and difficult a question as the Reform of 
the Lords ; but there the meeting would not be baulked. When 
Lord Hartington had left the meeting, Mr. Roby moved a reso- 
lution, which was carried almost unanimously and with immense 
enthusiasm, that the Honse of Lords’ veto is an intolerable 
anomaly, productive of much mischief and no good, and that it 
ought to be abolished. 


Mr. Bright spoke with much of his old fire, throwing the 
vast audience into an uproar of delight by likening the affection 
of the Lords for household franchise in the counties to the 
ostentatious affection lavished on Rob the Grinder by the old 
harridan to whom he addresses the remonstrance,—“ Can’t you 
be fond of a cove without a-squeeging him and a-throttling 
him?” He also disposed pretty conclusively of the charge that 
he had changed his mind since 1866-7, in relation to separating 
the Redistribution Bill from the Franchise Bill. He read a 
private letter, written by him to Mr. Disraeli in 1867, in which 
he said,— The wise course is to leave the question of seats to a 
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future Parliament or for a time when opinion shall be made 
ripe, and when both sides in the House will accept a larger and 
a better measure. Besides, to persist in it [the Redistribution] 
may risk the Franchise Bill, the necessity for which is urgent.” 
Nothing could show more demonstratively that Mr. Bright does 
not give one sort of counsel to Tories and another sort of 
counsel to Liberals. 


Sir Henry James also made a speech of the old constitutional 
eloquence,—a speech of the kind of eloquence which Macaulay 
commemorates as the eloquence of Charles, Earl Grey,—against 
the recent action of the Peers. He told Lord Salisbury that he 
was trying to change the House of Lords “into an additional 
wing of the Carlton Club.” Material, he said, which refuses to 
be bent, always runs the risk of being broken; and “ are we not 
acting even with very loyalty to the institution which Lord Salis- 
bury is endangering, if we endeavour to bend it, lest he should 
break it?” Perhaps Lord Salisbury, who has a lurking desire to 
return to his old place in the Commons, will mutter to himself 
that, on the contrary, if he can have his way, he will break it, 
lest the Liberals should bend it, and, by bending it, save it. 

Mr. Mundella also made a great Reform speech at Sheffield 
on Saturday in the driil-hall, instead of in Paradise Square, 
where he was to have spoken, in order that there might be shelter 
from the pouring rain. Mr. Mundella was almost as happy in 
his quotation from Shakespeare as Mr. Bright was in his use of 
Dickens. It seemed, he said, that the Tories had been suffering 
all this time from suppressed love of the franchise. They had 
voted steadily against it, but only to conceal their passion for 
it. They reminded him of the lady in Twelfth Night :— 

‘*She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 
Lord Salisbury called the present House of Commons a servile 
one ; but certainly it had never been servile to him, while he had 
three times eaten the leek which the House of Commons had 
presented to him. 


In the Cannon Street Hotel, on Monday, 1,000 delegates of 
the Conservative Associations of the Metropolis and the Home 
Counties, representing sixteen constituencies and 298 associa- 
tions, were addressed by Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Lord Salisbury’s speech was one of the most remarkable 
he has made, but was dominated by the violence of his dread of 
Mr. Gladstone. He gave him no credit at all for the moderation 
of the Franchise Bill, which on the contrary he appears to regard 
as the cloak for the most malignant designs in relation to Redis- 
tribution. Lord Salisbury had raked up some objection taken by 
the Birmingham Members in 1867 to have the Aston suburb 
included in Birmingham, which he regarded as due to the hope 
that Aston, if left in the county, would Liberalise the county ; 
and he regarded this,—though certainly not the sin of Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir Henry James,—as the clue to the Liberal 
policy in Redistribution. He accused Mr. Gladstone of sug- 
gesting the doctrine that distant and scattered districts should 
be somewhat better represented than near and densely-populated 
districts, as a mere excuse for deliberate unfairness in over- 
weighting Scotland and Wales and Cornwall, which are Liberal, 
and in under-weighting the Metropolis, which Lord Salisbury 
hopes to find more Conservative. He appealed to the power of 
the French Senate to resist aggressions on its own special Con- 
stitutional privileges, as showing that it would dare to resist a 
change in the mode of electing the Chamber of Deputies,—which, 
however, it would never interfere with at all. And he painted “the 
shadow of Mr. Gladstone’s formidable individuality ” as domi- 
nating the prospect, and tending to “an illimitable horizon of 
spoliation in the future.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote chimed in with his assurance that the 
House of Lords is a mere guarantee for securing the will of the 
people; and with his comparison of the indignation expressed 
at the House of Lords for using its constitutional power, to 
the indignation expressed at the War Office during the 
Crimean War that a company of sappers and miners 
should have ventured to test their weapons before leaving 
home, and so to prove that they were worthless. Surely 
that is rather an ill-omened comparison for Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Does he mean that the House of Lords is testing its 
weapons, and showing that they are worthless? If he does, per- 





ee 
haps he is not so far wrong, but it is hardly a matter for (oy, 
servatives at the present moment to boast of. Amongst othe 
things, Sir Stafford sneered at the London demonstration of 
Monday week us made up of persons paid 8s. per head—whic} 
we venture to say he does not himself believe. 





Mr. John Morley took the chair at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday at a conference of 2,000 delegates of Liber 
Associations, representing 500 Liberal Associations in different 
parts of the country, and madea remarkable speech. He declareg 
that the Franchise Bill alone would not give the people half the 
power that the Franchise Bull, supplemented by a good Redistgi. 
bution Bill, would give them, and that in asking for the Franchise 
Bill first, the people only take an instalment of their claims, 
“ Be sure,” he said, “that no power on earth can separate heneg. 
forth the question of mending the House of Commons from the 
question of mending,—or ending,—the House of Lords,” 
declaration which elicited the most enthusiastic burst of applange, 


Sir John Lubbock added two happy phrases to the sarcastic 
literature which is accumulating on the subject of the passion of 
the Peers for the Franchise Bill. George Eliot, he said, describes 
one of her characters,—a certain boy,—as being very fond of 
birds, “ that is to say,” she adds, “ of throwing stones at them,” 
Such was the fondness of the Peers for the County Franchise, 
“In some parts of Australia we are told that when a map 
marries, every one of his bride’s relations gives him a good blow 
on the head with a club, by way of a warm welcome into the 
family. This is the sort of way in which the Lords 
have welcomed the Franchise Bill.” Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
levelled his ridicule chiefly at the House of Peers. He re. 
marked that when the Duke of Portland said he was in the 
House of Peers by the will of God, he might just as accurately 
have said that every publican gets his licence by the will of 
God. Lord Salisbury, said Sir Wilfrid, had been encouraged 
to stand firm, very much in the same spirit in which the 
Spaniards of Madrid called out to a poor Jew—the victim of 
an auto-da-fe—“ Stand firm, Moses.” Moses stood firm, and 
the consequence was one of the greatest conflagrations that 
Madrid had ever seen. 

On Saturday night Sir R. Cross rallied the Conservatives 
of Cardiff to the aid of his party, accusing the Liberals of 
raising this Reform cry in order to distract the attention of the 
country from the blunders of their administration. Well, if 
that be true,—which it is not,—how foolish the Conservatives 
are in following the herring trailed across their path. Lord 
Beaconsfield would have opened his arms to household fran- 
chise, said that the Tories asked for nothing better, and 
declared that he appealed to the people enfranchised under it to 
condemn the present Government. Why does not Sir R. Cross 
advocate that astute policy ? Perhaps, because he doubts whether 
the people are at all inclined to condemn the Government, even 
at the invitation of Tory democrats. 


Saturday was also occupied by the Conservatives in two 
attempts at legislation by picnic. One was in Lord Jersey’s park 
at Isleworth, where Lord Carnarvon and Lord George Hamilton 
addressed some 2,000 Conservatives, and accused the Liberals 
of trying to extinguish the Conservative Party and break up 
the Constitution. In the north, Sir Stafford Northcote 
addressed some of the Conservatives of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire in the Duke of Portland’s riding-school, at Welbeck 
Abbey, near Worksop. They were to have assembled in the 
park, but the rain drove them under cover; and Sir Stafford 
accused the Government of shortening the Session, and 
massacring all their measures merely out of “ pet and pique.” 
He also accused the Government of not trusting the people, of 
shrinking from an appeal to the people, and of concealing 
their Redistribution measure out of fear of the people. We 
are bound to suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote believes 
all this; but one of the most melancholy features of the situa- 
tion is the violent party spirit which inspires such men as Sir 
Stafford Northcote with credulity so boundless. Sir Stafford 
Northcote also showed conclusively, what no one ever doubted, 
that the existing county constituencies are very jealous of 
admitting the householders of the counties to share their power. 


Lord Rosebery unveiled on Saturday a bronze statue of Burns, 
in the gardens of the Thames Embankment at Charing Cross, 
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The statue is by Sir John Steele, and is placed on a pedestal of 

Peterhead and Aberdeen granite. It is presented by Mr. John 

Gordon Crawford, a retired Glasgow merchant, to London. It 

isa fair, but hardly a fine, likeness of Burns, seated on the stump 

‘ofa tree with a pen in his hand. Lord Rosebery described the rain, 

amidst which he unveiled it,asa very appropriate Scotch mist. Of 
Lord Rosebery’s speech on Burns we have, perhaps, said enough 
elsewhere, at least, enough of its defects. We cannot admire 

the style of praise,—it seems to us at once inflated and un- 

meaning,—which describes great men as “men of destiny ;” and 
this was Lord Rosebery’s note of eulogy in dealing with Burns. 

Historically, too, we believe that Lord Rosebery was quite 
qrong in ascribing the influences which led Burns astray to the 
society of Edinburgh. Burns was much more misled by the influ- 
ences to which he gave himself up in his own county. He him- 
gelf describes his early alienation from his father and the cause 
of it, as marking the beginning of a moral change which we 
suspect he himself thought to be deterioration. Lord 
Rosebery was, however, quite right in saying that those 
who regretted Burns’ occupation as ploughman and farmer as 
injurious to his career as a poet, were wholly in the wrong. 
Nothing can be plainer than that Burns prided himself greatly 
on his workmanship as labourer and agriculturist, and that that 
occupation fed the fire of his genius infinitely more than his 
duties as an exciseman, which did him no good. Whatever we 
may think of Lord Rosebery’s criticism as a whole, no one who 
cares for Burns at all will hold that Lord Rosebery ranks his 
genius too high. 


It is not at all easy to make out how the French quarrel with 
China is going toend. The Times of yesterday had an alarm- 
ing telegram from Foochow, to the effect that war is imminent, 
and that sailors were being landed from the English flagship for 
the defence of Foochow,—which is not very credible. Probably 
they are to defend the foreigners against Chinese panic. Accord- 
ing to the same report, China had refused to pay any indemnity, 
but France had not taken the refusal, and had prolonged the time 
within which the French would accept it. We are disposed to 
think that M. Ferry wishes to let China off very easily rather 
than go towar. But whether China is willing to be let off 
easily is another question. 


The governing bodies of the great: schools created under the 
Public Schools Act turn out to be very Conservative bodies ; and 
after the appointment of Dr. Hornby to the Provostship of Eton 
it was tolerably certain that there would be a very strong in- 
fluence exerted against any radical change in the school. On 
Tuesday the Governing Body met under the new Provost to 
elect the Head Master of Eton, and the Rev. Edmond Warre 
was elected. Perhaps it was not the Conservatism merely of 
the Governing Body which determined thet{vote against Mr. 
Welldon. There was a general idea that “ Academicus,” in his 
letters urging Mr. Welldon’s claims, took too dictatorial a line, 
and turned some of the members of the Governing Body against 
him. We had hoped for the election of Mr. Welldon; but we 
trust that Mr. Warre will not prove so purely Conservative a 
power as he is generally supposed to be. We presume that he 
will continue to encourage the athletics beyond what is reason- 
able, but in other matters we think it very probable that 
he may prove a moderate reformer. It is difficult for an 
Eton Master to be a real power in the school so long as 
so great a part of his energies is devoted to calling rolls, setting 
and hearing punishments, signing notes, and going through a 
routine which ought never to devolve on him. 


The severity of the cholera epidemic has greatly abated at 
both Marseilles and Toulon, nor has it really appeared in Paris ; 
so that France has reason to hope that for this year, at least, the 
‘worst is over. Nevertheless, at Arles and Aix the outbreak is 
still very fatal, and there are other towns in which cholera has 
made its appearance, as for example, the small town of Ardéche. 
A ship, just arrived at Cardiff from Marseilles, has a cholera 
case on board; and the body of a sailor who died on board had 
been committed to the sea. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall, criticises in a very captious 
spirit Mr, Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appointments, on the 
ground that he has not done justice to the Broad-Church Party. 
According to our view, Mr. Gladstone has made more High- 
Church Bishops than Broad Church; but only seven High- 
Church Bishops against five Broad-Church Bishops (we count 


—_ 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Exeter, the 
Bishop of Manchester, the Bishop of Newcastle, the Bishop of 
Southwell as Broad Church). He has besides made two 
Evangelical Bishops. But he has made a great many more 
Broad-Church Deans than High Church, namely, ten against 
three, and in addition two Evangelical Deans. As to 
Canons, if Mr. Scott Holland and Mr. MacColl count 
as High Church, Mr. Gladstone has made nine High-Church 
Canons, eight Broad-Church Canons, and two whose type 
may be depicted as betwixt and between. He has besides made 
four Evangelical Canons. Now, in the whole of this estimate we 
have set down as High Church many who are at least as Broad as 
they are High, and we maintain that if Mr. Gladstone has favoured 
any party, it has been the Broad-Church Party. We should 
be very glad indeed to see promotion offered to Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies and Mr. Barnett, who have both done much to deserve 
it; but it is contrary to facts to talk of Mr. Gladstone’s eccle- 
siastical patronage as leaving the Broad-Church Party in the 
lurch. 


The Zulu debate of Wednesday was, like most of the Zulu 
debates, unsatisfactory. It is easy to show,—and Mr. Wodehouse 
especially, we think, did show,—that our position in South 
Africa, and especially in relation to Zululand and the Transvaal, 
is anything but what it should be; but it is not easy to show, 
and no one did show, that it could be improved by the policy of 
steady annexation, which is the only remedy proposed. We tried 
annexation in the caseof the Transvaal,and found that it involved 
usin a struggle which would end, if we pursued it, in our having 
to conquer the whole Dutch race, and to rule them by force. If we 
are to annex Zululand, we shall be involved in a responsibility 
for the whole native race north of Natal, to which we are hardly 
equal; and that, again, would further complicate our relations 
with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Our own 
belief is, that the Government is justified in shrinking from 
further extension of our power. But we do hold that the 
appointment of a strong Viceroy in South Africa might intro- 
duce order into the confused skein of our policy there. Mr. 
Dawnay’s motion to reduce the vote for the Government of 
Natal was rejected by 155 votes against 99,—majority, 56. 


The French Senate has refused to permit the revision of the 
article of the Constitution which confers on the Senate the right 
of amending the Budget; and M. Ferry has accepted his defeat, 
though he intimated last week that he would not accept it. M. 
Ferry has now got the sort of authority which permits him to 
be inconsistent with himself without losing influence. The 
Senate, it seems, will probably agree to making the law regu- 
lating the election of the Senate extra-constitutional,—that is, 
subject to ordinary legislative Acts, and not requiring for the 
future the summoning of a National Assembly for the express 
purpose of revising it. And if this be done, Life Senatorships 
as they expire will be filled up by Senators sitting for nine 
years, and nominated by the two Houses voting separately, but 
the votes, when taken, being added together. Also the size of 
the Senatorial electorates would be increased, so that each 
Senator would be elected by 60,000 electors, instead of 36,000. 
The vote in favour of Revision on the scheme which the Senate 
has now “decapitated,” was 294 against 191. M. Ferry’s 
majority is large and steady. 


Mrs. Weldon has gained her suit against Dr. Semple for 
giving a certificate for her incarceration in a lunatic asylum 
without the proper precautions prescribed in the law, and the 
jury have given her £1,000 damages. Further, the Master of 
the Rolls decided on Thursday that Mrs. Weldon’s action against 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, though her husband was not joined with 
her in it, was duly brought, and that the damages she may 
receive will be her own, and not her husband's. And in this 
judgment the Lords Justices concurred. We are not admirers 
of Mrs. Weldon’s procedure as a whole; but we confess to being 
heartily thankful for her success in showing up the worthless- 
ness of the guarantees which have been supposed to prevent the 
unjust incarceration of sane people as if they were lunatics. 
Mrs. Weldon’s victory will secure, we hope, a very speedy 
change in the law, aud put an end to private certificates of 
lunacy altogether. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100% to 100§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S FIXED IDEA. 


i ye SALISBURY’S speech on Monday to the London 

Delegates of Conservative Associations was more careful 
—perhaps because it was more pervaded by genuine notes of 
dread—than any we have read of his for many months back. 
His argument is one long prophecy of fear and terror against Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone pervades his speech as The Bruce per- 
vaded the nursery-songs of the old northern matrons, and filled 
their children with thoughts of horror. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington have both admitted, said Lord Salisbury, that a 
Redistribution Bill will never be passed in the present state of 
the House of Commons, unless both parties be subjected to a 
strong sense of moral compulsion; such a threat has never 
before been heard of ; it strikes at the very root of Parlia- 
mentary freedom, and the mere use of the argument bespeaks 
the dictatorial character of the Government which uses it, 
and constitutes a sufficient reason for the rejection of 
the Franchise Bill. Further, if you once give way 
and let the Franchise Bill through, the Liberals will 
press to the utmost every party advantage for the con- 
struction of a mere party Redistribution Bill; and will act 
as the Members for Birmingham acted in 1867, when they 
would not accept the decision of the Boundary Commissioners 
that the suburb Aston should be thrown into the borough of 
Birmingham, to which it properly belonged, because they hoped, 
by the help of Aston in the county, to obtain a party advan- 
tage in the county division. This party mancuvre of seventeen 
years ago must be taken as the gauge of what Mr. Gladstone 
and his Cabinet would do now. You must expect from them, 
and especially from him, the most peremptory use of every 
party advantage. “Mr. Gladstone has been prominent among 
statesmen for the rigour with which he has used a victory 
when he has obtained it.” The “shadow of his formidable 
individuality ” is cast over the whole field of legislation, 
and brings before us a long prospect of “spoliation.” It 
is fair to take his doctrine that distant and scattered 
populations should be represented rather more fully than 
near and dense populations, as indicating the shameless 
partisanship of his strategy. Why does he wish to give more 
power to distant and scattered populations, and less power 
to near and dense populations? Solely because the former 
are, in a party sense, more Liberal, and the latter less so. It 
is a mere plea for giving Scotland, and Wales, and Corn- 
wall,—which are Liberal,—more than their share of power ; 
and London,—which is less Liberal and more Conserva- 
tive,—less than its share of power. It is a mere excuse 
for over-representing Liberals. As for the cry that the 
Lords are taking an unconstitutional position in what 
they are doing, it is wholly untrue. What they are really 
doing is to defend the Constitution which they are appointed 
to defend just as the French Senate are defending the Consti- 
tution which they are appointed to defend, and with a much 
bolder attitude. The present threatening condition of affairs 
is the work of Mr. Gladstone, and of Mr. Gladstone alone. 
Stave off Constitutional change till his sinister influence is 
removed, and the House of Lords will no longer be a party 
Assembly, but as willing to pass Liberal measures as Con- 
servative. The strange and sinister spectacle of a Minister 
who openly proposes to submit both Houses of Parliament 
to a beneficent compulsion, is a sign of the times that should 
call all Conservatives to arms. Defeat Mr. Gladstone, and the 
cause is won. For,—this is the real, though not the confessed, 
upshot of Lord Salisbury’s speech,—Mr. Gladstone is the 
principle of political evil; and if you beat him, you may feel 
that you have cast Satan behind you, and that England is 
safe. 

Now, just let us look a little closely at this tissue of violent 
fear and prejudice. In the first place, is there anything at all 
new or unconstitutional in the doctrine that a great measure, 
stirring up a thousand selfish and personal fears throughout 
the very Assembly which must pass it, if it is to be passed at 
all, can only be passed, especially in the present hampered 
condition of the business of the House of Commons, under the 
stimulus of a very urgent public necessity? Well, was 
not that the very essence of the situation in 1832? Would 
the House of Commons which passed the Reform Bill 
ever have been elected without the general application of: a 
pressure far more stringent,—the pressure of forces openly 
revolutionary? Was not the whole course of the Reform Bill, 
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through both Houses, one of constrained motion? Was not the 
House of Lords especially subjected to a kind of constraint from 
without to which the moral constraint of which Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington desire to avail themselves is mere gentle 
suasion? Again, what were the conditions of 1866-72 Was 
the demolition of the Hyde Park railings a milder sort of re. 
straint than the restraint to which the previous passing of g 
Franchise Bill would subject both parties in both Houses? 
Why did the Tea-room Radicals so eagerly join hands with 
Mr. Disraeli, the moment they found him willing to give 
household suffrage, except because they saw in that alliance 
the very kind of restraint needful to pass a Bill alarming to 
the selfish prejudices of the very Members who had the 
power either to accept or to reject the Bill? The doctring 
which Lord Salisbury treats as so original and new, ig ag 
old as the Reform question; and the only difference between 
the manner in which Mr. Gladstone has proposed to use it in 
these latter days and the manner in which it was applied in 
former times, is that in Mr. Gladstone’s mouth it has taken 
a very much milder form ; that it has softened with the times, 
instead of assuming a new and cynical brutality. 

In the next place, is it true that Mr. Gladstone has given 
the Conservatives reason to believe that he would press 
every party advantage to the bitter end in his Reform mea. 
sure? Is not the very reverse true? Even this journal, which 
no one will call wildly Radical, found just reason for complaint 
in the extreme moderation of the Government’s Franchise 
Bill; and this moderation was admitted on all hands, on the 
Conservative side of the House, where it was approved, as 
well as on the Radical side of the House, where it 
was disapproved. If even it be true, then, that the 
Birmingham Radicals rejected a reasonable decision of the 
Boundary Commissioners in 1867, does it follow in the least 
that Mr. Gladstone and Sir Henry James, who will have the 
leading share in preparing the Redistribution Bill, as they 
had in preparing the Franchise Bill, are likely to follow 
that precedent, and overrule the next Boundary Commission in 
a Radical sense? If the Government has shown extreme 
moderation where they might have ground down the Conserva- 
tives, in the Franchise measure, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that they will show the same moderation where they might 
grind down the Conservatives in the Redistribution measure? 

But then comes the argument from the Jesuitism of Mr, 
Gladstone’s doctrine that distant and scattered populations 
should be represented somewhat more generously than large and 
dense populations. Well, is it Jesuitical ? Does Mr. Gladstone 
really gain in party influence by the slight over-representation of 
these distant populations ? Would he lose by the full representa- 
tion of the Metropolis? Would any genuinely Tory Party 
endure for a moment such a revolution as would be involved 
in giving to the Metropolis eighty or ninety Members? What 
would that lead to, except equal electoral districts ; and would the 
Tory Party, as they are at present, accept for a moment the prin- 
ciple of equal electoral districts? Have they not repeatedly 
spoken of it with horror? Even if that logical conclusion of Lord 
Salisbury’s principle could be evaded, does he seriously main- 
tain that to cut down all the groups of boroughs to a number 
of Members strictly proportioned to their population, and to 
transfer the balance to great towns and cities, would be 
esteemed by the Conservatives at large a wise and prudent 
Conservative measure? The truth is, that in suggesting 
this principle as an excuse for not giving the Metropolis 
eighty or ninety Members, and for not transferring shoals 


of seats from moderately-sized boroughs to crowded 
towns, Mr. Gladstone was using the very pleas which 


Conservative orators have used over and over again before 
him. Lord Salisbury adduces, as proof of Mr. Gladstone’s 
secret iconoclasm, the very arguments which the Conserva 
tives, if they had to accomplish the same task, would urge 
just as he has urged them. But Mr. Gladstone is always in- 
terpreted by Lord Salisbury as no one else is interpreted. Lord 
Salisbury’s principle for interpreting Mr. Gladstone is,—‘ Find 
the worst motive to which the imagination can ascribe his 
words, and put the worst meaning upon those words, and you 
will be right.’ 

In the next place, is it true that the French Senate is 
engaged in defending the French Constitution, threatened by 
the Chamber, in the sense in which the House of Lords is 
engaged—according to Lord Salisbury—in defending the 
British Constitution, threatened by the House of Commons? 
Nothing could be less true. The Senate—an elective body—is 
defending its special power over finance, ¢.¢., a function ¢ 
pressly assigned to it by the Constitution. The House of Commons 
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is proposing to alter the electoral law for the House of 
Commons, and is not touching any privilege of the House of 
Peers at all. The French Senate has, indeed, given up 
willingly some of its privileges under the Constitution, though 
it fights hard for its financial veto ;—and it would be just as 
likely to interfere with the Chamber for altering the law for 
the election of the Deputies, as to interfere in the election of the 
Chamber’s Bureaux. What is happening in France only shows 
how very much more modest is an elective Second Chamber, 
like the French Senate, than is the hereditary Second 
Chamber of our own Constitution. 

But finally, what truth is there in this fierce superstition 
of Lord Salisbury that Mr. Gladstone is the evil genius who 
threatens British Conservatives with destruction? There 
never was so wild a dream. Mr. Gladstone has held Revo- 
lution in check longer than any other man could have held 
itin check. For sixteen years after we had argued that fixity 
of tenure was the only remedy for Irish anarchy, Mr, Glad- 
stone resisted that doctrine as the gravest heresy, and yielded 
to it, reluctantly, slowly, under the stern compulsion of facts. 
Mr. Gladstone threw all his influence into the Conservative 
scale in passing the Education Bill. He has been most Con- 
servative,—we think far too Conservative,—in his amendments 
of the procedure of the House of Commons. It is his deep 
Conservatism which makes him so strenuous against conquest 
and annexation, and so eager not to undertake new burdens 
while England is labouring so heavily under the old. The Mr. 
Gladstone of Lord Salisbury’s imagination is a pure fiction. 
If Lord Hartington were to succeed Mr. Gladstone, the Radical 
forces behind Lord Hartington would urge him on faster than 
they have urged on Mr. Gladstone. The retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone wil] mark, not the eclipse, but the new growth of 
Radical feeling. And Lord Salisbury will learn too late how 
much reason he will have to regret the moderating influence 
of Mr. Gladstone. We can remember no superstition more 
curious than Lord Salisbury’s fiercely superstitious belief in the 
aggressive revolutionariness of Mr. Gladstone. 


M. FERRY AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


JULES FERRY has never been a statesman to our 

e mind. He took up the rile of a persecutor of 
religion with something resembling, but only resembling, 
passion, at a time when it was a telling part to play, 
and he has not done much to reconcile us to his _politi- 
cal character by becoming comparatively indifferent to it, 
now that he has reached a stage in the confidence of the 
French people at which it can be no longer of any use to him, 
and probably even injurious, to be regarded as the spokesman 
of the cry against the religious orders in France. Neverthe- 
less, it is not altogether without satisfaction that we see any 
statesman—however flagrantly opportunist he may be—taking 
such a position in France that he can afford to be guilty of 
such inconsistencies as have been almost ostentatiously com- 
mitted by M. Ferry in the discussion of the Revision of 
the French Constitution, and yet not losing his authority. In 
political progress all things are relative, and in a time of com- 
plete political paralysis like the present time in France, it is 
something gained that France should stand by one of her 
Statesmen whose ability is unquestioned, and who has the 
strength of mind to confess an error when he has made one,— 
rather than turn him out for someone else quite as blundering, 
quite as cynical, and with less largeness of conception. As 
the leader of a nation, M. Ferry seems to us at best a make- 
shift, but even a makeshift may be a blessing if it makes shift 
for a certain length of time, and so tends to shape the purposes of 
the people into something like clearness and earnestness. After 
the masts have gone, a jury-mast is a makeshift ; but a jury- 
mast by means of which the wreck can make a port, is very 
much better than no mast at all. M. Ferry seems to us to be 
doing France the service of restoring to her something like 
confidence and something like stability. He has effected this 
by very unscrupulous means, it is true. He has adopted a 
Jingo Colonial policy with some success, and trimmed very 
cleverly between the dislike of the French to failure, and the 
still greater dislike of the French to large and dangerous 
undertakings. It looks as if he might still patch up some 
understanding with China, which will prevent the great 
war which the French fear so much, and yet secure the 
Tonkin advantages which the French value so much. And 
though, in his apparently rather ill-timed raid upon the 
Constitution, he has made great mistakes, it is certain 
that by the composure with which he has faced the con- 





sequences of those mistakes, and the proof he has thereby 
afforded to France that the majority of the Chamber will 
not desert him on account of those mistakes, he has 
almost turned those mistakes into advantages. It is 
something new to see the French Chamber sticking to a 
Minister who, having declared that the Senate had decapitated 
his scheme for the revision of the Constitution, and that it was 
impossible to accept a scheme so headless, enters the Chamber, 
as one of the witty opponents of his policy said, carrying 
the decapitated head under his arm, and mildly proposes to his 
party to accept the scheme, headless though it be. The vote 
of 294 against 191 by which the Chamber accepted this head- 
less St. Denis of the Republic, was a great victory for French 
fidelity over French logic. Doubtless, French fidelity might 
be better illustrated, if the object of it were somewhat more 
worthy of political reverence ; but it is something to accustom 
the Republic to accept at all the illogical decisions of a statesman 
against the logic and wit of even less statesmanlike opponents, 
It is something that the Chamber is learning to be led, even 
though it be only by M. Ferry. And it is a great landmark 
in the process of learning to follow, when it will follow, a 
Minister through ridicule to which he himself has given the 
point. 

We do not clearly see why M. Jules Ferry has sprung this 
question of attenuating the functions of the Senate in France at 
all, until he felt quite sure that he could carry it to a successful 
issue. At present, it seems nearly certain that he cannot do 
so. If,in the Congress which is to meet at Versailles on 
Monday, he reintroduces the question of abolishing the existing 
power of the Senate to amend the Budget, or even though he 
only allows it to be reintroduced, he will break faith with the 
Senate, and put that body in hostility with him. If he 
confines himself to the minor reform of getting the law 
affecting the election of the Senate declared extra-con- 
stitutional, so that it may be amended by an ordinary 
Bill, he does not effect very much. No doubt, as a conse- 
quence of passing such a Bill, the electorate of the Senate 
would be greatly enlarged, and the Senate therefore would 
become less likely to quarrel with the Chamber. Still, so 
heroic a measure as a Revision of the Constitution is hardly 
worth while for such a result as a slight attenuation of the 
danger of deadlocks ; and it is, we suppose, not dubious that 
M. Ferry would never have engaged in that task, unless he 
had hoped to get some more substantial result out of it. But 
what he has proved is that, when he cannot get all he wants, 
he will yet not despise the attainment of a part of what he 
wants, and this has been the character of his opportunism all 
through. He does not throw up his hand in a pet, because he has 
not made all the points he hoped. He is tenacious of a little, where 
much is beyond him, and yet he holds to the hope of getting 
much as long as he can. This is the character of the man, 
and destitute as he is of principles, in our understanding of 
that word, it is yet something that the French Deputies are 
not impatient of his patience, but, on the whole, are disposed 
to admire it. If they can bear ridicule with him to-day, they 
will probably bear ridicule with some nobler leader to-morrow. 
It is no small thing that he has put the reins and the bit on 
them at all, and made them feel safer under his guidance than 
under the guidance of their own sweet wills. We do not like M. 
Ferry’s political aims. We do not like his methods, And we 
cordially dislike his tone. But, on the whole, we are thankful that 
any influence, not positively of the very lowest kind, is growing 
in France, and likely to grow. M. Raoul Duval complimented 
M. Ferry on Thursday on his humility to the Senate,— 
humility which he would, he said, have called Christian, if he 
had not been afraid of offending the Prime Minister. Well, 
we may well acquit M. Ferry of interior humility of any kind, 
but we must own that he has acted in a manner to which 
humility may plausibly be imputed. And the fact that, having 
had the strength of mind to doso, he has not lessened his influ- 
ence by so doing, is, on the whole,—in a very dark time,—a 
hopeful augury for the politics of a restless and fretful Republic. 





OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN EGYPT. 


li is well that Mr. Gladstone’s generous attempt to 
build up a civilised Government under native rule in 
Egypt should have a fair trial. But let us cherish no 
illusions. A civilised administration, as we shall presently 
show, cannot flourish under such conditions. Still, while 
we are in Egypt, it seems to us that every obligation 








of duty and honour demands that we should put a stop to 
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horrors which, though the natural fruit of the Mussulman 
system, are at least not sanctioned by the letter of the Sacred 
Law. The British public have been shocked by a horrid 
account in last Tuesday’s Times of the infliction of the 
bastinado on three wretched Arabs. These are, in. fact, 
ordinary incidents of Mussulman rule. But, so Jong as we 
hold Egypt in our grasp, such things ought not to be. 
It is vain to throw the responsibility on the inherent vices of 
native administration. Europe will hold us, and justly hold 
us, responsible for the administration of Egypt while we 
occupy the country ; and all attempts to shift the responsibility 
will be considered, however unjustly, as proving our indiffe- 
rence, in spite of our professions, to the well-being of the 
population. And this is a reproach which Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in particular cannot afford to incur. It came 
into office mainly as the champion of oppressed nationalities, 
as the vindicator of the righteous claim of Mussulman and 
Christian alike to be delivered from the rapacity and cruelty 
of Pashas, and Mudirs, and Bimbashis; and it will seem in- 
tolerable even to ardent Liberals that these gentry should 
be allowed to continue their evil practices under the shelter 
of British power. We understand the difficulties of the 
Government. They wish to evacuate Egypt at the earliest 
opportunity, and they fear that if they take direct con- 
trol of the administration of the country they will find 
it much more difficult to retire eventually. We believe, 
on the contrary, that a firm hand now will make the policy of 
evacuation more easy hereafter. What is needed in Cairo at 
present is an English official of first-class rank and strong will 
—like Lord Dufferin—against whom native Pashas and 
foreign intriguers would feel themselves comparatively power- 
less. Our future influence for good in Egypt, not less 
than our good name before the world, is at stake in 
this matter. Hitherto we have given the toiling people of 
Egypt no special cause of gratitude for our intervention. 
Let us take care that when our Army leaves Egypt the 
Fellaheen may have cause to remember its sojourn there 
with. gratitude. The vigour with which Lord William 
Bentinck struck down oppression and iniquity in Sicily is 
still remembered gratefully in that island, as the present 
writer can personally testify. It is intolerable that such 
horrors as Mr. Clifford Lloyd and M. Hilaire Gay have 
disclosed should be allowed to go on under the protection 
of British bayonets. Let at least the rudimentary safeguards 
of justice be furnished to the wretched Fellaheen while our 
troops are masters of the country. And who can tell whether 
some years’ experience of British justice might not fire even 
the patient Egyptian with a determination to break the fetters 
of a system through which he has suffered so much and so long ? 

In some consummation like that lies the only chance of 
success for the experiment which Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment is making in Egypt. European civilisation cannot 
be grafted on a Mussulman stock, Mohamedanism has 
been in the world for twelve centuries, and its capacity 
for civilisation has been tested among every variety of 
people and in every variety of circumstances; and the re- 
sult has been everywhere the same. Civilised government, 
as we understand it, has always been found incompatible 
with Mussulman rule. And the reason is plain. There are 
four cardinal doctrines which are of the essence of Islam, and 
which bar for ever the path of progress and civilisation, 
These are the eternal inferiority of the non-Mussulman 
to the Mussulman in civil and religious life; the institution 
of polygamy and concubinage, with practically unlimited 
divorce; the slavery of non-Mussulmans; and prohibition of 
free inquiry. These doctrines are of the essence of the 
Mussulman system, and have always been inseparable from 
it. And the Mussulman system is incapable of reforma- 
tion. In this respect it is an exception to every religious 
system the world has ever seen. Even the Papal system, as 
defined by the Vatican decrees, does not absolutely preclude 
reformation. There are loopholes by means of which the 
infallible voice may modify the system, since the voice is a 
living one, and may be appealed to in an emergency. But 
Islam has only one infallible Pope, and he has been dead for 
centuries. Mohamed left no official successor, nor can he have 
any. What it seemed to him good, therefore, to decree in 
faith and morals and civil government, must remain for ever 
the law of the Mussulman world. It can never be changed in 
any particular, for it is believed to be the last and final 
expression of the divine will to man. Whatever doctrines of 
faith and rules of life are laid down in the Koran and Tradi- 





honest Mussulman can ever pass. Let us see how this works 
in practice. It is a fundamental tenet of Islam that none but 
Mussulmans can ever be citizens of a Mussulman State, That 
is a tenet which can never be abrogated, for it is part of the 
Sacred Law. And it never has been abrogated in any Musgyl. 
man State wielding independent sway. Mussulman rolen 
have often employed Christians and other unbelievers in the 
service of the State,—sometimes in positions of great trust 
and dignity. But no Mussulman ruler ever gave or ever could 
give the rights of citizenship to a non-Mussulman. To give 
one example out of many: the meanest Mussulman _posseggeg 
inalienably the legal right to insist on the rejection of Christian 
evidence against him. Equality of civil and religious rights 
can never subsist between the unbeliever and the Mussulman 
It is evident therefore that civilised Government, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, can never exist in any Mussulman 
State where there is a population of non-Mussulmans. This 
is the explanation of the “Capitulations” which Christian 
Governments have extorted from the Porte, and by means of 
which the citizens of foreign States are exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the native tribunals. But there are no Capitu- 
lations to protect the Christian subjects of the Mussulman 
State. They are subjects of the Mussulman ruler, but never 
citizens of the State. They are bound to render any service 
required of them; but this obligation implies no correlative 
rights. 

But granting that civilised government is impossible in g 
Mussulman State of which the population is mised, is it im. 
possible also in a State of which the population (not counting 
the slaves) is entirely Mussulman? Here, of course, the barrier 
of the eternal non-equality of rights is removed. The subjects 
of the State are all in possession of the full rights of 
citizens, But unfortunately those rights themselves are, both 
by their limitations and their licence, inimical to civilisa- 
tion. The right to possess: slaves, to divorce wives practi- 
cally ad libitum, to have any number of concubines, to 
reject non-Mussulman evidence against a Mohamedan— 
rights like these, when freely exercised, are certain to 
sap the foundation of morals; and it is impossible that 
a righteous and civilised system of administration can 
thrive under any Government of which they are neces 
sarily an integral part. What demonstrated the incurability 
of the nations of Canaan was that they did their abominations 
“unto their gods.” Their vices were woven into the woof 
and texture of their religion, and by that religion their char- 
acter was moulded into a shape which defied all efforts at 
amendment. Wesee the same phenomenon in the Mohamedan 
system. The iniquities of Mussulman rule are an essential 
part of the system. The deity whom the Moslem adores isa 
being who is partial, unjust, cruel, impure ; and as the god is, 
so is the worshipper. Amari, a critic who is as friendly to 
Islam as the inexorable logic of facts will admit, declares that 
Mussulman rule is necessarily “ born with the germ of prema- 
ture death ;” and a still friendlier critic, Mr. Gifford Palgrave, 
has stated, as the result of his extensive study and experience, 
that “when the Koran and Mecca shall have disappeared 
from Arabia, then, and then only, can we expect to see 
the Arab assume that place in the ranks of civilisation 
from which Mohamed and his book have, more than any 
other cause, long held him back.’’ There is absolutely no hope 
for the civilisation of any people living under independent 
Mussulman rule. The verdict of history is conclusive on 
that point, Moorish Spain, Bagdad, Hindustan under the 
Moguls, are no exceptions to the general rule, as could easily 
be shown if this were the place in which to do it. We cannot 
help rejoicing, therefore, when any territory has been rescued 
from the withering curse of Mussulman domination, however 
much we may dislike the means. No honest politician can 
approve of the chicanery by which France annexed Tunis, or 
the intrigues practised by her agents in Morocco, But 
who can doubt, on the other hand, that Tunis has gained 
immensely, and that Morocco would equally gain, by the sub- 
stitution of French for Mussulman rule? Who can doubt, too, 
that Egypt would soon become prosperous and happy under the 
direct rule of England? So much do we feel this that we are 
not unwilling even to run some risk for the sake of so greats 
boon to a long-suffering people. And, indeed, the finger of 
Providence seems to point to that consummation as the 
final solution of the Egyptian problem. Is there not 4 
mysterious providence in the series of unexpected obstacles 
that have crossed our path each time we have begun to evacuate 
Egypt? All over the world the forces of Christian civilisation 





tions must remain unchangeably the boundary beyond which no 





are closing in upon Islam. By the sword it acquired its 
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dominion, and it seems to lie under the doom pronounced on 
those who take the sword for their weapon of conversion. 
Forces mightier than the diplomacy of European Cabinets are 
likely to make English influence dominant in Egypt for an 
indefinite period. That issue of our intervention may be no 

at gain,—it may even be a loss,—to British interests ; but 
it will be an incalculable gain to civilisation and humanity. 





THE ‘NISERO’ NEGOTIATIONS. 


ORD GRANVILLE’S despatch to Connt de Bylandt, 
dated May 31st, as regards the negotiations for the 
release of the crew of the ‘ Nisero,’ is an admirable one ; but 
the reply given to Mr. Storey’s question on Monday by Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, is to our ears alarming, indicating as it 
does joint action between England and Holland in a matter on 
which our objects and interests are very different. What we 
had hoped to see was the British Government taking prompt 
action in the sense of that despatch, and cutting itself free 
from the trammels of that joint action in Sumatra of which 
the Dutch were, not perhaps unnaturally, so desirous. The simple 
truth is, that our interests in this matter are quite distinct from 
the Dutch interests, and that nothing can be more dangerous 
than to mix them up together. What we want, and the only 
thing we want, is to get the crew of the ‘Nisero’ out of 
their captivity—an end for which the use of force is not only 
useless, but fatal. We cannot make a military expedition into 
the interior of Sumatra without great expense, great loss of 
life, and great delay,—none of them of the smallest use for 
our purpose, and the last fatal to it; for great delay means, of 
course, more deaths among the captive crew. Moreover, the 
first prospect of success would involve the murder of the cap- 
tives,—the very thing we wish to avoid. On the other hand, the 
Dutch Government would like nothing better than to obtain 
such allies as the English in a war with the troublesome 
Achinese, who for twelve years have defied their power. The 
more our special purpose might be frustrated, the more probable 
it would be that we should be led on into the sort of general 
alliance against the Achinese which would suit the views of 
the Dutch Government, and would not suit us. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than to get ourselves embroiled 
in the difficult and useless struggle in which the Dutch 
have so long been engaged, and which hitherto has led to 
nothing except, as Lord Granville says, most unfortunate and 
mischievous restrictions on the trade of Sumatra with the rest 
of the world,—restrictions which constitute “a departure from 
the treaty of 1824 between Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands,” “if not a violation of one of the most important stipu- 
lations of that treaty.” If we get mixed up with the policy 
of the Netherlands in Sumatra, we shall run the risk of being 
involved in an expedition a great deal more difficult than 
the Ashanti Expedition, and one which can produce no sort 
of result favourable to our captive seamen. Holland might profit 
by enlisting British soldiers in the war against the Achinese, but 
we must suffer. Therefore it is that we protest against any 
common action with a Power which has different objects from 
our own, and which cannot but be biassed by her own objects 
in any policy which she may take in concert with us. 

What we ought to aim at is separate negotiation with the 
Rajah of Tenom, for whom we believe that we might be able 
to find inducements to give up his prisoners,—inducements, too, 
which, far from operating against our general interests, would be 
entirely in favour of those interests. If we could send out an 
experienced negotiator with the full authority of the Queen, to 
do what Sir Andrew Clarke did in the Malay Peninsula in 
1874, we believe that we might gain our end not only with- 
out the co-operation of the Dutch Government, but all the 
better for the absence of that co-operation. It is perfectly 
true that we have admitted the Dutch jurisdiction in Sumatra, 
and cannot now formally treat the various petty chiefs there as 
independent. But we can insist to the Dutch Govern- 
ment that as their intervention has failed, and as the use 
of force would be certain to defeat the very ends we have 
in view, we should be allowed to negotiate for ourselves 
with those who are de facto independent, whatever the 
Dutch may claim that they are de jure. And we may 
go further, and press the Dutch to give us, as our means of 
negotiation, that right of free-trade with the Achinese ports 
which our treaty with Holland really secured for us, and 
which has been a dead-letter only because we have been too 
long-suffering in allowing the Dutch to press their very useless 
and mischievous blockade of Achinese ports, without really 
using that blockade for any effective purpose at all, The 








twelve years’ struggle has had no serious effect, except 
to give the Dutch the few military posts they can actually 
occupy, without any trace of influence for even half a mile 
beyond these posts. That is not a condition of things to be 
tolerated for an unlimited time. We have a right to press 
the Dutch Government to withdraw its embargo on our 
trade with the port of the Rajah of Tenom, and to sanction 
our offéring the opening of that port to the Rajah of Tenom, 
if he will do his duty by giving up our men to us. It is clear 
enough from the correspondence, too, that the Rajah is not 
acting quite without reference to some central power. There 
is some central power at Kemala, in conjunction with which 
the Rajah is playing his part. And a British negotiator, 
properly supported, would be able to bring pressure to bear at 
Kemala, which would greatly facilitate our dealings with the 
Rajah of Tenom. There are great natives resident at 
Kemala, whose influence could certainly be used in our favour 
with the Rajah of Tenom, if we availed ourselves of the services 
of some officer personally known to and trusted by them. What 
we need is separate action,—a negotiation begun by the British 
in the name of the Queen,—not hampered by any responsi- 
bility for the Dutch, whose cause in Sumatra is looked on 
everywhere as the cause of the invader,—and supported by an 
offer to restore that free-trade with Sumatra to which we have 
always had a treaty-right admitted by the Dutch. It is plain 
enough that the Rajah of Tenom would give a good deal for 
the opening of his port in the English sense of that 
term. And’ it is plain enough, too, that we have 
borne too long the pretence of the Dutch to use a 
blockade which is no proper part of such a quarrel as 
theirs. We believe that with a little tact Lord Granville 
could secure for us that right of separate action which we 
need, and that formal concession of the opening of the Suma- 
tran ports which, by the treaty of the Netherlands with us, 
they ought not so long to have kept closed. With this power 
in our hands, a successful negotiation would be highly probable. 
Without it, failure is certain. A joint expedition with the 
Dutch Government means a common failure, and, for us at 
least, a total failure. 





PAST REFORM DEMONSTRATIONS. 


HERE is no doubt that a study of history greatly con- 
tributes to a due appreciation of the politics of the 
present. Lord Salisbury once recommended the study of 


Jarge maps as a correction to geographical excitement. A 


study of history at large would be an equally useful correction 
to political short-sightedness. The study of what happened 
in 1832 and 1866 would, perhaps, make Conservative Peers 
less exacting in the evidence they require of the desire of the 
suburban artisan and the rural labourer for the franchise, and 
the determination of the urban artisan and the rural-borough 
labourer to admit them to it. At present, Lord Salisbury 
calls the demonstration in Hyde Park an attempt at 
“legislation by picnic;” and derides the notion that 
* 30,000 Radicals going to amuse themselves in London 
for a day,” are to be taken as the representatives of the 
opinion of the people. But what would he have? What 
happened in 18662 On July 25rd, just two days later in the 
year than the procession of Monday week, a perfectly orderly 
and good-humoured procession, “ marching with bands and 
banners,”’ constituted, as the procession of Monday was con- 
stituted, of the representatives of Trades Unions and working- 
men, passed through a like sympathetic crowd to Hyde Park. 
There the leaders of the procession were, by the order of the 
Tory Home Secretary, refused admission to the Park. They 
returned to Trafalgar Square, passed resolutions, and dispersed. 
Had nothing more happened, no doubt the leaders of the Tory 
party would have said that the people were not in earnest,—the 
masses did not want Reform. But some of the people 
were more eager than their leaders. “One disappointed 
Reformer,” as Mr. McCarthy puts it, “lingering in Park Lane 
with his breast against the rails, as the poetic heroine had hers, 
metaphorically, against the thorn, became impressed with 
the idea that the barrier was somewhat frail and shaky. He 
shook the rails; the rails began to give way. A simultaneous 
impulsive rush and some yards of railing went down, and men 
in scores were tumbling, and floundering, and rushing over 
them. The example was followed along Park Lane ; and in a 
moment half-a-mile of iron railing was lying on the grass, 
and a tumultuous and delighted mob were swarming over the 
Park.’ Had Viscount Cranborne been Home Secretary in- 
stead of Indian Secretary, no one can tell what would have 
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happened. Instead of “a few heads broken on both sides, 
and a few prisoners taken by the police ;” instead of stone- 
throwing and truncheon-using, and “a detachment of Foot 
Guards in readiness,” we might have had a French éemeute, or 
a repetition of 1832. But happily, Lord Cranborne was 
attending to the affairs of India; and the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Walpole, wept instead of threatening; the Foot Guards were 
kept in barracks; the police returned to their beats, and the 
Park was left in the hands of the Reform League. Then 
Mr. Disraeli began to educate his party. In 1867, this 
education of the Tories was complete, with the exception of 
Viscount Cranborne and one or two others. The destruction 
of Hyde Park railings was evidence enough for Mr. Disraeli and 
Lord Derby that the country desired reform. 

It had required stronger evidence to convince the Duke of 
Wellington. On October 8th, 1831, the Lords threw out the 
Reform Bill. “On the 12th of October,” says Mr. Molesworth, 
‘an immense procession of delegates, including, as was computed, 
60,000 persons, almost all of whom were male adults, marched 
to St. James’s, to present an address to the King. It was de- 
livered to his Majesty by Mr. Hume, who announced its 
reception to the petitioners, and exhorted them to disperse 
peaceably and return home. This advice was followed by 
most of those to whom it was addressed; but some of the 
crowd, who had either formed part of the procession 
or had assembled to witness it, were bent on mischief. The 
houses of the Duke of Wellington and the Marquis of Bristol 
were attacked, and the windows demolished. Several collisions 
took place between the police and the mob in various parts of 
the metropolis. The Duke of Cumberland was dragged from 
his horse on his way back from the House of Lords, and rescued 
with difficulty. Poor hot-headed Lord Londonderry was the 
subject of another assault. He was on his way to the House 
of Lords, when he fell in with a mob of some 4,000 persons. 
He was instantly assailed with hisses and stones, whereupon 
he pulled out a pistol, but was prevailed on by a friend who 
accompanied him to abstain from discharging it and to retire 
to the Horse Guards, where a large body of troops was 
drawn up; but before he reached them he was struck by a 
stone which inflicted a severe wound on the right temple.” 
At Derby the borough gate was besieged and several persons 
killed; at Nottingham the castle, which was the property of 
the Duke of Newcastle, was burnt to the ground. Belvoir Castle 
was attacked. ‘On the whole, however,’ concludes the 
historian, ‘‘the severe disappointment was borne with creditable 
patience, but this was in a great measure owing to the deter- 
mination of Ministers to retain office.’ Such was the result of 
the action of a majority of forty-one in the House of Lords in 
throwing out the Reform Bill. Does Lord Salisbury wish an 
exhibition of “creditable patience” of this sort? Will Mr. 
Edward Clarke, who refuses to be frightened by brass-bands, 
never be frightened till Plymouth is burnt down to get at him 
as Bristol was for Wetherell? He complains of the good- 
humour of the partisans of the Government. But why are they 
good-humoured? Because they know their strength. Because 
they have only the House of Lords against them. Because 
they have not been opposed by the police and the Government, 
as in 1866; and because they have learnt their power, which 
they had not in 1832. In 1832, the lesson had still to be 
taught the Lords that they must give way to the nation, and 
they only learnt it by fire and sword, at the price of the 
slaughter of their fellow-countrymen in riots and on the 
gallows. The people were comparatively good-humoured in 
1866, because they had learnt their power, and they knew that 
the Government and the House of Lords had learntit too. Still 
it was necessary to show violence by way of an object-lesson and 
reminder of what they would do if they did not get their way. 
They were perfectly good-humoured, and did not even break 
railings last week, because they not only knew their power asa 
mob, but they knew their power as an organised part of the Con- 
stitution, through their already enfranchised brethren in the 
existing constituencies. Besides, they look on Lord Salisbury 
posing as Ajax defying the lightning, with good-humoured 
contempt. He has assumed the same lofty attitude about this 
period of the year for three successive years, and each succes- 
sive year he has had to “climb down.” This time everyone 
believes that he will ‘climb down” once more. He pretends 
to think that the country is not in earnest. The country 
is in earnest, but its earnestness is not of the grim order 
because it refuses to take Lord Salisbury grimly. But 
if Ajax will not lay down his arms in November, it will 
not be well for Ajax. It may be humiliating to an 
aristocratic personage to have to legislate at the bidding 





a 
of a vulgar picnic; though it is remarkable how eager Long 
Jersey and the Duke of Portland have been, and how eager it 
is said Lord Salisbury himself is, to imitate the example get in 
Hyde Park, and get up Conservative picnics at Welbeck and 
Hatfield. Picnics have, as Lord Salisbury said, “ their 
dangerous side.” The picnickers of 1831 and 1866, bein 
rubbed the wrong way, turned “their dangerous side” outwa F 
and the result was that the House of Lords in 1832 and the 
Government in 1867, legislated in a panic. Legislation } 
picnic may not be the most becoming method of legislation 
for “a progressive, cultured, and civilised State.” But nothing 
is less becoming, especially to an aristocratic assembly, than 
panic. The Lords, at all events, have to choose between the 
two. If they are prudent they will yield to the picnic of July, 
rather than wait to yield to panic in January. : 





MRS. WELDON AND THE LUNACY LAWS, 


| apron who has followed this case at all must rejoica 

not only that Mrs. Weldon gained a verdict against 
Dr. Semple, but that she got substantial damages. Had 
Mrs. Weldon been, in fact, as mad as a hatter or, like Hamlet, 
“but a hare in March,” it is quite certain that none of the 
persons implicated in the attempt to imprison her had any 
solid ground for believing her to be so. Mr. Weldon, who set 
the law in motion, had not seen his wife for three years; Sir 
Henry de Bathe, who signed the order for her imprisonment, 
had also not seen her for three years, except for a few minutes; 
Dr. Winslow’s conduct is still sub judice, but whether he him. 
self made a trustworthy examination of her or not, it is clear 
that he did not carry out the intention of the Lunacy Act 
in the part he took in the proceedings; Dr. Rudderforth, 
at all events, went into the matter with a biassed mind; 
and the jury have clearly found that Dr. Semple’s account of 
his proceedings was untrustworthy, and that practically he 
made no examination at all, and had no grounds for the certi- 
ficate he gave that she was insane. It has been said that the 
Lunacy Law was on its trial in this case, and so, no doubt, it 
was. But as a matter of fact, the case did not turn and could 
not turn on the question whether the law was susceptible of 
improvement ; it turned on the question whether the existing 
law had been substantially complied with. The jury found 
that it had not. The law of the land requires that before a 
person is committed to prison ‘ during pleasure,’’—the pleasure 
of the doctors or keepers of asylums,—certain steps must be 
taken. In Mrs. Weldon’s case, not a single one of those 
steps seems to have been taken properly. In the first 
place, an order for the admission of anyone to a 
private asylum must be founded on a signed statement 
as to the condition of the patient, to be made by the 
person giving the order, or at least by a presumably in- 
dependent person. In the present case, the order was signed 
by the husband, who had not seen his wife for three years; 
the statement was drawn up by the keeper of the asylum, to 
whom the statement was to be furnished, and signed by Sir 
H. de Bathe, who had only seen the patient for a few minutes. 
In the statement are contained two questions,—Whether the 
lunacy is suicidal, or whether it was dangerous to others. The 
answers were filled up “doubtful,” though Dr. Winslow ad- 
mitted that there was not a particle of evidence that it was 
suicidal or dangerous; and that it was not so asa fact. Then 
it is further required that, before imprisonment, certificates of 
insanity must be given by two independent medical men, after 
separate personal examination. In this case, Dr. Semple, one 
of the medical men who gave the certificate, was a hanger-on 
of Dr. Winslow’s, the keeper of the asylum. He had certified 
forty-five patients into Dr. Winslow’s asylum within ten years. He 
was a great friend of Dr. Winslow’s; and it was arranged between 
the friends at dinner at Dr. Winslow’s house that he should give 
the certificate in this case. Before going to examine the patient, 
he was carefully coached-up as to what facts he was to observe, 
by having the “statement ” read over to him, jointly with the 
other independent medical man, beforehand. Then the two 
independent examiners went together to interview the patient, 
and having interviewed her together, each of them managed 
to have five minutes’ interview separately, of the results of 
which interview no record was made, but on the strength of 
which the certificates were duly signed, and attempts made to 
take the patient into custody. Happily for Mrs. Weldon, the 
attempt was not successful, and so the extent of the protection 
afforded by the law to alleged lunatics by independent er 
amination after incarceration was not tested. The public is 
therefore, left in ignorance as to whether the law can be 
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a 
easily complied with for the purpose of keeping the patient in, 
as it is for the purpose of getting him into an asylum. 

Now, as regards the evidence of insanity, it is difficult to 
see how, short of requiring a regular trial before a jury or a 

istrate, any law can be devised which would not be capable 
of evasion. The Act elaborately guards against the doctors 
who give the certificates being partners or closely related to 
the asylum-keeper ; but it is difficult to see how that indirect 
interest which comes from certifying forty-five patients into 
the same asylum within ten years can be excluded. Nor is it 
easy to see how the law as regards separate examination can 
be made more stringent than it is. It is possible to lay down 
that the separate examination must last at least half an hour, 
or that the patient must be examined by two doctors on sepa- 
rate days; but whatever may be the restrictions imposed, 
they can be colourably complied with and practically evaded 
by unscrupulous persons. So, too, as regards the statement 
on which the order for admission was founded. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins strongly commented on the fact that it is not re- 
quired to be made on oath. But experience hardly justifies 
the assumption that statements on oath are much more 
trustworthy than simple assertions. People not unfrequently 
swear affidavits in Chancery, drawn up by solicitor or counsel, 
without any very strong certainty of the literal accuracy of 
the contents; and if Sir Henry de Bathe was ready to let Dr. 

Winslow draw up the statement he was to sign, it is to be pre- 
sumed he would have been equally ready to swear to it when 
drawn up. If carried out in good faith by the medical man, 
and with a desire substantially to comply with its provisions, 
the law affords as much protection as is possible, if private 
asylums and private Jettres de cachet are to be allowed. 
Nothing but the fear of punishment by criminal proceedings, 
or civil proceedings ending in heavy damages, can prevent a 
colourable compliance with any provisions which may be 
enacted. 

The true issue raised by the case is, Whether a person ought 
to be committed to prison as a lunatic by anything short of a 
verdict after trial by judge and jury, or, at least, by a judge. 
To Sir Henry Hawkins it seemed almost incredible that “ two 
English gentlemen—in a country where liberty was boasted of, 
and not even a criminal could be incarcerated without the order 
of a magistrate, or some one in authority,—it seemed almost 
incredible that two English gentlemen, who had not seen her 
[Mrs. Weldon] for a year or for three years, should give an order 
to confine her as a lunatic.” To which it may be added, the 
persons giving the order are not necessarily gentlemen, and that 
the fact of having seen the victim within a week would not give 
any substantial security. Most people will feel with the Judge, 
that “the law, in the state in which it is, is calculated to fill 
everybody who contemplates it with terror and alarm.” Mrs. 
Weldon’s case will force the public to consider whether, at 
whatever expense of time and money, and danger of revealing 
domestic skeletons, the only permissible process to establish 
the fact of insanity and justify imprisonment, is not a public 
inquisition before a legal tribunal. 





A NEW AID TO THRIFT. 


T is worth the while of those who are interested in pro- 
moting thrift to consider the novel arrangements which 

have lately been made by the Post Office for facilitating the 
purchase of small annuities and policies of insurance. The 
efforts of the Government to bring this species of provision 
for old age and for wife and child within the reach of per- 
sons of small means have not hitherto met with conspicuous 
success, The Post-Office Savings’ Bank, started in 1861, has 
advanced in popular favour by leaps and bounds. In less than 
twenty-five years it has become the depository of about 
£40,000,000, and has secured as a customer one out of every 
ten persons in England and Wales. In 1864 the experiment 
of using the Post-Office machinery to promote saving habits 
Was repeated with reference to annuities and insurance. The 
ostmaster-General was authorised to effect insurances in 
sums varying from £20 to £100, and to grant annuities of 
£50 or less. Singularly enough, this second experiment has 
hitherto been a comparative failure. Immediate annuities 


have been granted at the rate of between seven hundred and 
eight hundred a year, but not more than fifty deferred 
annuities have been purchased each year since the com- 
mencement of the system, and less than four hundred policies 
of insurance, When these figures are compared either with 
the millions in which the Savings’ Bank records deal, or with 
the huge transactions of such associations as the Prudential 





Insurance Company, it is obvious that the Post-Office Annuity 
and Insurance system has, for some reason, failed to meet the 
public requirements. It was hardly to be expected that Mr. 
Fawcett would be long at the Post Office without endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the cause of this comparative failure. In 
1882, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed at the instance of the Postmaster-General, and the 
suggestions embodied in their report became the subject of an 
Act passed in the same year. To this Act effect has now been 
given by the issue of new tables and regulations, and the 
amended system came into operation early last month. 

By the new Act, the minimum limits previously existing in 
the case of insurances and annuities have been abolished, and 
the maximum for an annuity has been raised from £50 to 
£100. The restrictions as to age have been relaxed; an annuity 
may now be purchased on any life above five, and an insurance 
on any life above eight, the amount, however, not exceeding £5 up 
to the age of fourteen. But the most important change recom- 
mended by the Committee and adopted by the Government (a 
change which is due to the suggestion of Mr. Cardin, an able 
and energetic official of the Post Office), is the transaction of 
Insurance and Annuity business, not only through the Post 
Office, but through the Post-Office Savings’ Bank. This may 
not at first sight strike any one as a very fruitful expedient, 
but a few words will make the character of the change and its 
importance clear. Hitherto a person wishing to insure his 
life or to buy an annuity has had to choose one of about 2,000 
post offices at which to pay his premiums and to transact 
business. If he left the part of the country where this office 
was situated troublesome formalities had to be gone through 
before the account could be transferred to a more convenient 
place. In future there will be no such restriction. The purchaser 
of an annuity or policy will, from the time he makes his first 
payment, become a depositor in the Savings’ Bank. An account 
will be opened in his name, and he may henceforth use any of 
the seven thousand post offices where savings’ bank business 
is conducted for the payment of his instalments or premiums. 
Further, he will not be obliged to make his payments at any 
fixed time. He may pay in his spare cash when and how he 
likes, only taking care that at the time the payment for his 
annuity or insurance becomes due he has money enough stand- 
ing to his account to make good the requisite amount. The 
application of the sum to the payment of the premium will be 
effected by the Post Office without any trouble to him. He 
wiil, in fact, be in the position of a man who has given an 
order to his banker to draw on his account for an annual 
subscription to a club or charity, and he will have the advan- 
tage of a bank with branches in every village of any size 
throughout the country. On the other hand, the union of 
Insurance with Savings’ Bank business will act as an 
advertisement of the facilities offered by the Post Office. 
Every Savings’ Bank deposit-book will contain a notice of the 
leading rules as to annuities and life insurance, and thus, as 
new accounts are opened or new books issued on old accounts, 
the system will gradually be brought to the notice of the 
enormous clientéle of the Savings’ Bank,—a body of more than 
3,000,000 persons. 

Mr. Fawcett, in one of his recent speeches, instanced some 
striking examples of the extent to which very slight efforts by 
way of saving in youth will afford substantial assistance in old 
age. A lad of fifteen is commonly in the receipt of weekly 
wages varying from 10s. upwards. To put aside a penny a 
week is a quite imperceptible sacrifice. But by such a minute 
act of saving, continued through life till the age of sixty, an 
annuity of £2 10s. will be secured at that age. Thus each 
penny a week saved will bring 1s. a week in old age. 
Savings’ Banks do not receive less than 1s. at a time; but the 
stamp slips introduced a few years since are received as 


‘deposits, and hence all that is necessary is to put a ld. 


stamp on the slip each week, and to take the slip 
to the Bank when full. Saving habits could hardly 
be made more easy. Of course, a more considerable 
act of saving will receive a proportionately greater reward. If 
1s. a week is saved from fifteen to sixty, instead of 1d., the 
annuity payable will be £30—a very solid support in declining 
years. Take another class of cases. A governess can obtain 
employment much more easily between twenty and fifty than 
after iifty. If, during her best years, she puts by 2s. a week, 
she will secure at fifty an annuity of £18 a year. The annuity 
of a man making the same saving will be £21; the average 
longevity being not quite so great, and the tables, therefore, 
more favourable. And it will not be necessary, it is to be 
remembered, under the new scheme, to put the 2s. into a 
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stocking every week until the full amount of the annual in- 
stalment is made up. The amount can be paid into the 
Savings’ Bank at the nearest money-order office weekly, or at 
any times most convenient. It is something, in such cases, to 
have the act of self-denial performed once for all, and the 
money put out of reach, instead of lying before its owner 
always temptingly offering itself to be spent. The act of 
saving may, indeed, be made almost automatic. If a man 
or woman of twenty has £20 deposited in the Savings’ 
Bank, the interest of this sum (10s. a year) may, by 
an order given once for all, be devoted to the purchase 
of an annuity or insurance; and thus, without any further 
action on the part of the saver, and without touching the 
capital, an annuity of £5, or an assured sum of about £25, may 
be secured at sixty. If the £20 is invested in Government 
Stock through the Savings’ Bank, the interest will be 12s. 
instead of 10s. annually, and the annuity or insurance 
will be proportionately larger; and if further sums are 
added to the £20 from time to time, the interest of 
these may be similarly devoted, and the result still further 
improved. 

On the whole, one would have thought that the system of 
insurance would not be quite so attractive as that of deferred 
annuities, the sums insured by small savings being themselves 
too small to afford much in the way of capital to those for whom 
the insurant desires to provide. The figures we gave at the 
commencement of this article show, however, that this is not 
the popular view ; and the great success of the Prudential and 
other popular insurance companies places it beyond doubt that, 
to secure even so small a sum as £5 on death, is a desideratum 
with the wage-earning class, the payment of funeral expenses 
being a burden which it is thought well to meet by such 
means. The new Government tables give the person wishing 
to insure, a choice between various methods. He may adopt 
the ordinary plan of securing a sum at death by a payment 
throughout life, or he may arrange that his premiums shall 
cease at sixty. He may, on the other hand, secure payment 
at sixty or sooner in case of death; or, if he likes to make his 
purchase by a single, instead of an annual premium, he may 
secure a sum at death, at sixty, or at the end of various fixed 
periods from ten to forty years, or sooner in each case in the 
event of death. To revert to the example we first gave, if the 
youth of fifteen devoted his penny a week to the purchase of 
an insurance, he might secure about £12 payable at death, or 
a slightly less sum payable at sixty or sooner in the event of 
death. Even the maximum sum insurable, £100, might be 
secured at death, or at sixty or sooner in the event of death, 
by the saving of so small a sum as 8d. a week in the first 
case, and 9d. in the second. 


It is not only by means of convenient tables and of rare 
banking facilities that provision for old age and death is now 
made easy to persons of small means, Many incidental aids 
have recently been extended to the thrifty. Thus, by an Act of 
last year a depositor in a savings’ bank has been enabled to nomi- 
nate a person to receive the deposits at the death of the depositor, 
all formalities in the shape of Probate or Letters of Administra- 
tion being dispensed with. The same advantages are now 
extended to persons insuring through a savings’ bank. At the 
same time, in cases where it is still necessary to obtain Pro- 
bate or Letters of Administration, the expense has been 
reduced to a minimum in the case of small amounts by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act of 1881. But perhaps the greatest aid 
to thrift has been supplied by the Married Women’s 
Property Acts. It is notorious that women of the working- 
classes are more prone to save than men. ‘The clear and 
decisive provisions of the Lord Chancellor's Act of 1882, 
place savings made by married women completely out of their 
husbands’ power. In the case of insurance, in particular, 
a married woman is empowered to effect a policy upon her own 
life or her husband’s for her separate use, that is, so that the 
policy is freed from the claims of her husband's creditors ; and 
any husband or wife in solvent circumstances may, by a simple 
declaration, settle a policy on his or her own life for the 
benefit of the family, with all the results flowing from 
the ordinary marriage settlement. Such aids to thrift 
will not, of course, make themselves felt immediately ; 
Englishmen are proverbially slow to enter upon new ways. 
But in time the conjoint effect of such legislation must be felt ; 
and one may hope that more and more money will gradually 
be abstracted from the pockets of the brewer and the 
distiller, to the temporary embarrassment perhaps of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to the lasting profit of the 
nation. 
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THE PROBLEM FOR COLONIAL MINISTERS, 


‘ee meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Tuesday 
was in every way a success. It was comprehensive ang 
it was practical. Had it not had the former quality, it woulg 
not, as English politics now stand, have been a success at all, 
The knitting England and her Colonies more closely together 
is too big a task to be undertaken by either Liberals or Cop. 
servatives alone. Liberals can do many things without any 
aid from without; but they must be things that ap 
strongly to immediate interests or emotions. If a closer bong 
with the Colonies were made a Liberal cry, the professionaj 
Opposition would naturally be enlisted on the other side; ang 
it would be found in the long-run that the force required to 
overcome the professional Opposition was always appropriated 
in advance by questions of a more popular kind, |p 
addition to this, the invention of some closer bond with 
the Colonies is singularly unsuited to become the exclusiyg 
property of any party. It has many and great difficulties 
and difficulties of a kind which can only find their solutiog 
in the future. At present, it is impossible not only to devise 
a working scheme, but to foresee on what lines such & plan 
will ultimately be framed. It is quite easy to discover fatal 
faults in everything that can be suggested; and the basis of 
the conviction which we nevertheless entertain, that, some 
how or other, something workable, will one day be 
gested, is the double fact that the faults of the theory 
opposed to a closer union—the theory which would tum 
the Colonies out of the Imperial nest so soon as they are 
fully fledged—are far more fatal ; and that science has already 
done so much to bridge over the space which divides the 
Mother-country from her children, that we may confidently 
look to it to do more. The idea of some closer union 
was born on the day that the first submarine cable was 
laid. Without the telegraph it would have been not % 
much difficult as inconceivable ; with the telegraph it remains 
difficult, but it has become conceivable. Still, possibilities of 
this kind are not a proper subject for the successive stages of a 
great party measure. Abstract resolutions, amendments on 
going into Supply, Bills introduced by private Members, and 
finally, Bills introduced by the Government of the day, have 
their use in Parliamentary procedure, but the fortunes of this 
particular question are not likely to be furthered by resort to 
them. What is wanted is a kind of consideration of which 
Parliamentary procedure seldom admits,—the consideration 
that allows a subject to simmer, that is content to leave it 
alone for long intervals, that is always ready to take it up 
again whenever some new incident, whether at home or in the 
Colonies, seems to open up fresh possibilities of useful action, 
the consideration, in fact, that belongs to statesmen rather 
than to politicians. The comprehensiveness of Tuesday's 
assembly goes some way to secure for the question this kind 
of treatment. All shades of political opinion were represented 
there, and everyone was disposed to raise the object of the 
meeting to the high place it deserved. The decision 
whether England and her Colonies shall remain united 
is, in one sense, more momentous than any decision about 
institutions or forms of government. It is concerned with the 
issue, not how the English Empire shall be administered, but 
what Empire there shall be to be administered. The whole 
future of England is bound up with the answer given to this 
inquiry, There is no place among the Great Powers of the 
world for the England of the sixteenth century. But the 
greatest of those Powers may well be the England of the 


twentieth century, provided that she does not let slip the | 


marvellous chances which the dispersive energy of Englishmen 
has reserved for her. To guide her to take full advantage of 
these chances is the object of those who have some closet 
union with the Colonies at heart. It is an object that appeals 
equally to all parties, and will, as we hope and believe, remail 
the common property of all parties. 

The value of the practical good-sense that marked the pro 


ceedings of Tuesday is a natural corollary of what has beet 5 


said. Nothing could be so injurious to the ultimate solution 
of this great problem as the adoption of a premature solution. 
Once let a plan be determined on, and its success becomes 
identified with that of the object to the attainment of which 
it is really but one means among many. When it fails—and 
in the nature of things it is bound to fail—the end itself 
easily comes to be despaired of. If the meeting had had 
scheme for the creation of a Federal Empire submitted to ih 
had adopted this scheme in principle, and had appointed § 
Committee to settle details, we should have thought the day 
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eae 
not wasted merely, but misspent. We should have been 
further removed from a really united Empire at the end of it 
than we had been at the beginning. The plan would at 
once have become a target for hostile criticism, both 
in England and the Oolonies, and it is morally im- 
possible that it should not have succumbed under the 
converging fires. All that it is expedient to do at 
this moment is to define the goal to which a grow- 
ing public desire points, and to accustom men’s minds to 

d that goal as one which must somehow be attained. 
As to the means chosen for its attainment, those will be best 
in the first instance which are most modest and most tentative. 
Lord Rosebery’s idea of admitting delegates from the Colonies 
into the House of Lords, may hereafter offer a way out of 
more than one difficulty, but even its time is not yet. By-and- 
bye it may be possible to provide machinery for giving the 
Colonies a voice in the decision of questions in which they, 
equally with the Mother-couniry, will be interested. But as 
yet such questions are still future, and _a good deal remains to 
be done in and by the Colonies before they can become present. 
The Colonies must have more federation among themselves ; 
they must have taken effectual steps towards the creation 
of their own land defences ; they must have given some indication 
of the proportion in which they will be ready to bear their part 
in Imperial burdens incurred for their protection. But though 
questions of this kind are still future, there are others which 
are already present. The relations which the Colonies will 
bear to foreign Powers, as part of a single Empire, cannot 
yet be determined. The mutual relations between the Colonies 
and the Mother-country have to be determined every day. 
Something can and ought to be done without loss of time 
towards putting these relations on a better footing, and in the 
Agents-General of the several Colonies we have the machinery 
ready to our hand. These high and representative officers 
might constitute a Colonial Council to which the Secretary of 
State should be bound to communicate his decisions on 
Colonial policy, and from which he might receive assistance 
somewhat similar to that which the Secretary of State for 
India receives from the Council of India. It would be a sub- 
stantial gain for the Colonies if Lord Derby were bound to 
listen to and answer the arguments of such a Council before 
overruling them. It would be a greater gain still if Lord 
Derby’s successors were thus bound. 








LORD ROSEBERY ON BURNS. 


HE least flattering of Lord Rosebery’s critics has spoken 

of his speech before unveiling the statue of Burns as 
“marked by his usual felicity of touch, though marred a little 
by paradox.” For our own parts, though hearty admirers of 
Lord Rosebery’s political speeches, we cannot see in it any 
trace of his felicity of touch, while the paradox was, in one in- 
stance at least, obtained by the rather simple process of taking 
a commonplace truth and giving it a good slap in the face. In 
the first place, Lord Rosebery, in calling Burns the greatest 
Scotchman who ever lived, did very great injustice to Scotland. 
That he is Scotland’s greatest poet nobody doubts. There is, as 
Lord Rosebery said, so much of pure genius in Burns, that 
he may well rank among the greatest poets of the world, and not 
far below the very highest. But it is quite another thing 
to call Burns the greatest Scotchman because he is the 
greatest Scotch poet. A great deal goes to the making of a 
man beyond what goes tothe making of a poet. If anyone called 
Shakespeare the greatest Englishman who ever lived, we hope 
there would be plenty of people to say that we do not know 
half enough of Shakespeare as a man to say whether as a 
man, and apart from his poetry, he was great at all, still less 
to say, even if, as is probable, he were great also as a man, how 
great he was. But of Burns as a man we do know a great deal, 
and what we know is by no means evidence to prove that he 
was at all great asa man. For our own parts, we should not 
only claim John Knox and Sir Walter Scott—to whom Lord 
Rosebery referred—as vastly greater men than Burns, but many 
another in every chapter of the history of Scotland of which we 
have any thorough knowledge. Indeed, Lord Rosebery himself 
can hardly mean more than this, that Burns’s greatness as a poet 
1s so transcendent that one thinks of nothing else except Burns the 
poet when one talks of Burns the man. Well, if that be under- 
stood, it was not saying separate things of Burns, but the same 
thing in two different ways, when Lord Rosebery first said 
what, unless it be explained away, is not true, that Burns is 


the greatest Scotchman who ever lived, and then said what is 
true without being explained away, that he is the greatest poet 
Scotland ever produced. Only the first way of saying it was a 
slovenly way likely to mislead his hearers, and the second was an 
accurate way of saying it which could not mislead them. Exclude 
the wonderful poetry he wrote, and what sign of greatness as a 
man did Burns give us? He wrote good and vivid letters, but 
hardly so good as Mrs. Carlyle. He wrote some good prose 
descriptions, but nothing to compare with the prose descrip- 
tions of Carlyle. He had large and kindly sympathies, but 
not larger or kindlier than Sir Walter Scott, and not half so 
discriminating. He was not ashamed of his order, and loved 
-his country, but how few are the Scotch peasants of whom 
you could not say the same! For the rest, Burns did not 
govern himself even so far as to prevent doing gross and cruel 
wrongs to those whom he pretended to love; and though a care- 
ful critic of himself, and accustomed to measure shrewdly his own 
qualities and defects, it is impossible to deny that his conduct 
to his wife before his marriage, to say nothing of his conduct after 
it, deserved a sort of self-contempt and self-reproach of which he 
never seems to have had even the faintest inkling. When Lord 
Rosebery tells us that his were the generous faults of a generous 
mind, we should like to know what he finds generous in Burns’s 
desertion of Jean Armour, whom he had professed to love so well, 
and whom, when he fell in with her again, he professed to love 
so well again that he deliberately repeated the kind of treachery 
against which his purest poems inveigh with so much indigna- 
tion. True, he married her in the end, and took enormous credit 
to himself for that scanty act of justice ; but whoever reads this 
episode in his life as indicating principally “ the generous faults 
of a generous mind,” does not seem to us to know how to 
distinguish generosity from gross and selfish passion. 


But to leave Lord Rosebery’s moral estimate of Burns as a 
man, which seems to us paradoxical only if it be paradox to 
assert that for which there is not only nothing to be said on the 
surface, but less and less to be said, the more you go below the 
surface,—we fail to find, even in the intellectual part of the 
criticism, anything that is striking as well as just. It is, of 
course, perfectly true, and a remark of some weight, that Burns’s 
poetry has a genuine flavour of the soil of Scotland in it; that 
it is all the nobler for its close contact with the social life of the 
peasantry; and that his genius, if transported to England, 
would have lost the conditions under which it flourished 
best. That is true and weighty; but then it is so ob- 
vious that no man, however inferior to Lord Rosebery, 
could well have helped stumbling on it, in speaking of Burns 
at all. What does not strike us as either true or lucid, is 
the rather ambitious remark—which to our ear smacks of the 
idées Napoléoniennes—that Burns is Scotland’s “man of 
destiny.” We have not the slightest notion what Lord Rose- 
bery means by that. His own interpretation of his own meaning 
does not help us. “ When I called him ‘man of destiny,’” he 
says, “I spoke advisedly, for I think that when a country 
finds its greatest poet at the plough, untrained by art or educa- 
tion for the highest forms of intellectual exertion, and finds that 
man prepared to go forth as a prophet and a poet into all lands, 
she may say that destiny has found a man, and that that is her 
man of destiny.” Has not that in it a little of the fanfaronade 
of Mr. Disraeli’s oracular utterances? No doubt genius, 
overflowing genius, shows itself in breaking through the 
limitations of a peasant’s narrow lot, and speaking to 
the world in poems which haunt the imagination of all 
ranks of life, from the highest to the lowest. But why 
does Lord Rosebery speak of that which shows Burns to 
be par excellence the man of genius, as showing him to be the 
man of destiny? Is it more a destiny for genius to manifest 
itself than it is for stupidity to manifest itself? What is there 
more in genius than in dullness which betrays the hand of 
destiny? Is it more the destiny of the balloon to rise than 
of the lead to sink? Is it more the destiny of the poet to sing, 
than it is of the plodder to plod? Destiny is in reality a 
pompous word that means very little. If we have great talents, it 
will probably be our destiny to show them. If we have no talents, 
it will certainly be our destiny to show none. But the latter 
destiny is even more inevitable than the former; and it is ina 
more accurate sense the destiny of a fluent preacher to rant, 
than it is the destiny of a great poet to make immortal 
poems. The former destiny is all but inevitable; the latter 
destiny is more or less avoidable, and was even more evaded 





by Burns himself,—thanks to his too great love of social 
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excitement,—than it ought to have been. But for his skill in 
evading the destiny which he might have accomplished so much 
more fully, we might well have had Burns ten years longer with 
us, and his poems crowned by the poetry of another decade of his 
maturest genius. If it was Burns’s destiny in one sense to 
bring himself to a very early grave, it was a self-made destiny, 
not a destiny made for him by the necessary conditions of his 
life, any more than it was Lord Rosebery’s destiny to make a 
bad speech on Burns after he had made so admirable a speech 
on the Reform Bill. If Lord Rosebery had taken the same 
pains to estimate Burns that he did to estimate Lord Cairns’s 
amendment to the motion for the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, it would have been his destiny to make 
a good speech. And if Burns had taken the same 
pains to avoid whiskey and other social excitements which 
he took to perfect “Tam O'Shanter” or “Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled,” it is most likely that he would have 
lived to write us a great many more poems of the first 
order. We hope Lord Rosebery is not going to imitate 
Lord Beaconsfield in conjuring with such big words as 
“destiny,” which certainly stand for much more of human 
ignorance than of human knowledge. Burns and Byron 
were no more men of destiny than Scott or Goethe, of whom 
no one could say that they drained life in great draughts 
and had done with it. Probably both of them did as much to 
transform the life of the people to whom they belonged, as Burns, 
and much more than Byron. 

We heartily wish that Lord Rosebery had taken more pains, 
and then certainly with his brilliant talents he might have added 
something to the popular knowledge of Burns. To say that his 
poetry was full of the flavour of the soil he tilled is true, though, 
as we have said,a very obvious truth. The frightened field-mouse, 
the broken daisy, the lass who wants to be advised to marry 
the man she loves, the farmer flying from the witches, the two 
ranting pastors, and above all perhaps the jolly beggars, 
these are the subjects which elicit the genius of Burns in its 
strongest light, and none of them could have been dealt with 
without the fullest knowledge of the life of the Scotch peasantry, 
and the fullest delight in it. But Burns has added to the 
knowledge of him which his poems and his life give us, sketches 
of himself of singular power, with which the public are less 
familiar. He spoke of himself as gifted with ‘‘a wild logical 
talent, and a strength of thought something like the rudiments 
of good-sense,” a description which seems to us to contain the self- 
criticism of true genius, and one on which Lord Rosebery might 
have commented, not only effectively, but with brilliance. Again, 
Burns has told us his own estimate of himself, that when, as a very 
young man, he was about to try his fate in Jamaica,—“ I had 
pretty nearly as high an idea of myself and of my works, as I have 
at this moment when the public has decided in their favour. It 
ever was my opinion that the mistakes and blunders, both 
in a rational and religious point of view, of which we 
see thousands daily guilty, are owing to their ignorance of 
themselves. To know myself had been all along my constant 
study. I weighed myself alone, I balanced myself with others, 
I watched every means of information to see how much ground 
I occupied as a man and as a poet. I studied assiduously 
Nature’s design in my formation,—where the lights and the 
shades in my character were intended ;” and the result was, as 
he has told us, that he had estimated himself,—as a poet, at 
least,—long before the public knew anything of him, with 
singular accuracy, perhaps quite as truly as Carlyle estimated 
him long after his death. Surely these bold strokes of fine self- 
criticism would have given Lord Rosebery a far better and more 
fertile text than the empty and superstitious word which he 
borrowed from Scotland’s traditional coronation-stone, or “ stone 
of destiny,” and applied to her most popular and most racy poet. 
Lord Rosebery’s art consisted in throwing an imposing artificial 
shadow over a figure on which he might have cast a beam of 
pure and natural light. 





TRUTH-HUNTING. 

HE anonymous author of some admirably-written essays, 
just published by Elliot Stock, to which the very inappro- 
priate title of “Obiter Dicta” is given,—the essays, in fact, 
being remarkable for relevance to the subjects with which they 
deal, and not in the least of the character of parenthetical 
observations,—devotes one of them to depreciation of the 
fashionable pursuit of Truth-hunting. John Stuart Mill, he 
tells us, “describes this age of Truth-hunters as one of 








‘weak convictions, paralysed intellects, and growing laxity of 

opinions.’” And the essayist suggests that the fashion of truth. 

hunting is one of the causes of this weakness, paralysis, ang 

laxity. “ Nothing,” he says, “tends so much to blur moral 

distinctions and to obliterate plain duties as the free indulgencg 

of speculative habits. We must all know many a sorry scrub 

who has fairly talked himself into the belief that nothing 

but his intellectual difficulties prevents him from being another 

St. Francis. We think we could suggest a few scores of 

other obstacles.” And, again, he says,—‘“ The real wants of the 

age are not analysis of religious belief, nor discussions ag to 

whether ‘ Person’ or ‘ Stream of tendency’ are the apter words ° 
to describe God by; but a steady supply of honest, plain-sailing 

men, who can be safely trusted with small sums, and to do what 

in them lies to maintain the honour of the various professiong 

and to restore the credit of English workmanship. We want 

Lambs, not Coleridges. The verdict to be striven for is not 

‘well-guessed,’ but ‘ well-done.’” The drift of the essay is sup. 

ported by a comparison between the unspeculative Lamb and 

the speculative Coleridge, especially between the unflinching 

and unostentatious self-devotion of Lamb to the imbecile father, 

whose querulous and complaining talk would have daunted any 

less noble-minded man, and to his sorely-tried sister, whose 

periodical alienation of mind gave him but little release from 

anxiety, and the indolent irresponsibility of Coleridge, who, 

as every one knows, threw the burden of even his own 

family on others, accepted for himself the hospitality of 
friends, and took doses of laudanum which further enervated 
an already feeble will. It is easy, then, to justify the 

verdict, that in this particular case the unspeculative 

character was nobler than the eagerly speculative character; 

though by no means so easy to admit that the specu- 
lative character of Coleridge caused or even greatly increased 
its weakness, or that the unspeculative character of Lamb 
was any source of strength. But our anonymous author 
pushes his triumphant comparison a little too far. He unhegi- 
tatingly gives Lamb the credit of having lived a life of 
which it is more inspiriting to read than it is to read the life 
of any of the group to which he belonged,—expressly including 
in that group both Wordsworth and Southey. Now, it is un- 
questionable, we should think, that if we ask for evidence of 
strength alone, Wordsworth’s life was a stronger life than 
Lamb’s, and that if we ask for evidence of disinterested energy 
alone, Southey’s life showed more disinterested energy than 
Lamb’s, though not, perhaps, so tender a strain of affection. 
Wordsworth devoted himself to the task of his life with a single. 
mindedness and an indifference to temporary success of which 
Lamb was probably incapable. Wordsworth was indeed in no 
danger of yielding to the kind of temptations for the stimulus 
of wine and spirits to which Lamb yielded frequently. But what- 
ever Wordsworth thought it right to do, he could and did do, 
however hard the life he had to lead, and however much it 
might seem to humble him in the sight of the richer friends who 
came to share his hospitality. Wordsworth’s spirit, too, was, as 
compared with Lamb’s at least, a speculative one, one which 
did scan curiously the causes of things, and delight in medi- 
tating on the problems of existence. Southey’s mind, again, 
was eagerly polemical, rejoicing in the discussion of mere 
opinions and hot in maintaining his own; but Southey 
sacrificed more for the sake of friends outside his own 
family, than it was ever in Lamb’s way to earn at all. He 
not only generously supported Coleridge’s family, but was 
always labouring hard at earning what he did not spend on him- 
self. One cannot love Southey as one loves Lamb; but it is 
impossible, we think, to deny, that with aless tender nature he had 
a stronger and nobler will, and went further afield in the exercise 
of his magnanimous generosity. And thus it seems clear that, 
though the comparison between Coleridge and Lamb may serve 
our anonymous author’s purpose, he certainly is not likely to 
convince anybody that the speculative character of Wordsworth 
was not stronger, even with its speculativeness, than Lamb's 
unspeculative character; nor that the opinionative nature of 
Southey was not even more fruitful in good works of what 
might be called supererogation, than the unopinionative nature 
of Lamb. 

Nay, we will go further, and say that, though Coleridge’s 
weakness may well have been increased rather than diminished 
by his constant scrutiny into the springs of human action and 
human thought, the verdict of our anonymous author, “ We 
want Lambs, not Coleridges,” is, for the world at large, @ 
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very false one. Of course, we want men of the higher 
stamp more than we want men of a lower stamp. Of course, 
Coleridge, had he had strength of purpose, and devotedness to 
duty, would have been a far more useful man than he was. But 
though Lamb’s character was nobler than Coleridge’s, would it 
be in any sense safe to say that Lamb was more of a benefactor 
to the world because he was not a Truth-hunter, and put aside 
those great questions which occupied Coleridge, as questions 
which did not greatly concern him; or that Coleridge 
was less of a benefactor to the world because he was 
a Truth-hunter, ard was for ever gazing into the heart 
of the deepest problems? To the latter question, at least, 
we ought clearly to reply in the negative. Coleridge, with 
all his weakness, has done more to help strong men to a strong 
faith, than Lamb, with all his self-denial and tenderness, has 
ever done. Our anonymous author shows candidly enough the 
blot in his case when he exclaims,—* All our remarks are con- 
fined to the realm of opinion. Faith may well be left alone, 
for she is, to give her her due, our largest manufacturer of good 
works, and whenever her furnaces are blown out, morality 
suffers.” If that be so, the whole argument fails. For what is 
the relation of faith to thought? Will the author of “ Obiter 
Dicta ” be bold enough to tell us, that cultivated men in this cen- 
tury can spring straight to faith and leave the intellectual sources 
of conviction alone ? But for Coleridge, where would have been 
Arnold, and the Hares, and Maurice, and perhaps even Carlyle 
himself? for it seems pretty certain that Carlyle, contemptuously 
as he treated Coleridge, was led to study the German idealists 
who interested him so deeply by hints which Coleridge dropped. 
Nay, Newman himself has told us how much the High Church 
movement of which he was the leader owed to Coleridge. 
Indeed, it is plain enough that if human nature is to be justified 
at all in taking flight to faith, you can only justify it by proving 
that the wings on which we take that flight are folded in 
germ from the very first within the chrysalis of our common 
nature; and that insult to the birthright which we have inherited, 
consists not in taking that flight, but in refusing to take it. It 
was this that Coleridge did so much to prove ; it was the evidence 
of this that, asa Truth-hunter, he sought and found; and itis by 
his array of the evidence for this position, inadequately as his 
great genius did what it might well have done adequately, that 
he has exerted over the mind of this country an influence incom- 
parably greater than Lamb’s, or than that of any man whose only 
mission it was to widen and soften our insight into human 
character, and to delight us with the quaintness and tenderness 
of an individual humourist’s thoughts. 


The truth is that our anonymous author, in treating of Truth- 
hunters, makes the great mistake of identifying mere brisk 
curiosity with the search for truth. Whatever Coleridge’s indi- 
vidual weakness was, it was no brisk curiosity, but a hearty 
fascination for the great vision of supernatural truth which was 
the motive of all his greater books and of his conversation. If 
Coleridge was not amongst the nympholepts, the possessed of 
faith—whom our author, nominally at least, excepts from his 
condemnation, only to include them, we fear, in the lesser 
condemnation which he passes on superstition—it was not the 
fault of his intellect, but the feebleness of his will which made 
him fall below them. It was not the interest attaching to 
guessing a riddle, but the interest attaching to the deciphering 
of the significance of his own highest and deepest thoughts, 
which possessed the soul of Coleridge. It was the nexus of 
the mind of man with a higher world to which he sought the 
clue. And often as he dropped it, dreamily as at times he pursued 
it when he persuaded himself that he was pursuing it with all 
his heart, this was the purpose for which his great genius fitted 
him, and which, after some very inadequate fashion, he so far 
accomplished that the thought of the century has been vitally 
altered by his dreamy and indolent life. Truath-hunting is one 
thing and riddle-guessing another. The genuine Truth-hunter 
may, through his own weakness, more or less lapse into the day- 
dreamer, and may mistake day-dreams for truth. But he will 
never lapse into the riddle-guesser, and will never become the 
mere intellectual dilettante on whom our author pours such 
just ridicule. The true hunters of truth are the greatest of human 
benefactors. From Plato to Coleridge, they have supplied the 
links between reason and faith, and taught great minds not to 
turn in disgust from the feeding of those furnaces which, as our 
author finely says, cannot be blown out without destroying our 
largest manufactory of good works. The true hunter of truth is 
he who seeks to justify those higher claims on the mind and 





heart which transform the inward life, not the scrutineer of 
those petty riddles which only amuse it or slightly multiply its 
external resources. He knows that “ mysteries are revealed unto 
the meek, for the power of the Lord is great, and he is honoured 
of the lowly ;” and he, too, is the first to obey the command, 
“Be not curious in unnecessary matters, for more things are 
showed unto thee than men understand. ..... Without eyes 
thou shalt want light: profess not the knowledge, therefore, 
that thou hast not.” The author of “Obiter Dicta ” seems to 
be possessed with the wisdom condensed into the latter 
passage, but to ignore that contained in the first. It was the 
wisdom of the former that .Coleridge and all true hunters 
of truth were commissioned to verify. And inadequately as he 
did his work, it was so great a work, and his gifts for it were so 
remarkable, that England owes him, intellectually, a debt which 
it seems to us impossible to overrate. 





THE WAXING AND WANING OF GLACIERS. 


E once heard a Zermatt guide express the opinion that 
glaciers have a bedeutende Natur of their own; that 
they wax and wane in some mysterious manner, independent of 
the seasons, and past finding out. He observed, in support of 
this theory, that if, as was generally believed, the waning which 
has been going on many years arose from the mildness of some 
recent winters, the heavy snow-fall of the previous winter 
would have checked the shrinking of the glaciers about Zer- 
matt; and it had done nothing of the sort. The guide was 
wrong, of course, but not altogether, and less so than a good 
many people who have too hastily inferred from the late waning 
of glaciers all over Switzerland that they would continue to wane, 
and before many years disappear utterly. There are times when 
glaciers wax, and times when they wane; but these alternations 
recur with a certain regularity, and unless the climate of Exrope 
should undergo some considerable modification, there is no 
reason to suppose that a hundred years hence Swiss glaciers 
will either be much bigger or much less than they were 
a hundred years ago. It is true a Geneva savant has 
calculated that a reduction of the mean temperature by 
four degrees centigrade would reproduce the condition of 
the last geologic period, bring down the Rhone and Mont 
Blanc glaciers once more to the foot of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, and fill the country between the Pennine Alps and 
the Jura with ice and snow; but as present climatic influences 
have prevailed a few thousand years, we may perhaps safely 
assume that they will prevail a while longer. 


M. J. Venetz, an engineer of Canton Vaud, was the first to 
point out, in a work published at Zurich in 1833, that glaciers 
are nearly always either waxing or waning; and his conclusions 
have been confirmed by several subsequent observers, notably 
by Professor Forel, of Morges, whose investigations extend over 
a considerable period. The exact observation of glacial phe- 
nomena, like science itself, is quite modern; but we have 
abundant evidence that for ages past glaciers have increased 
and diminished with periodic regularity. It is on record that, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, the lower Grindel- 
wald glacier invaded pastures and swept away trees in the beau- 
tiful valley between the Jungfrau and the Faulhorn. The 
glaciers of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa were also, during the 
same period, pushing forward ; for several peaks, easily crossed 
in the fifteenth century, had become impracticable in the 
eighteenth. There exists, moreover, a map of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Grimsel, drawn in 1740 by a doctor of 
Lucerne; and when Agassiz, in 1845, compared this map 
with the glaciers of the Aar, he found that they had advanced 
a full kilométre,—that is to say, their lower extremities were 
that much further down the valley. Less than forty years ago 
the great Aletsch glacier, which of late has so wofully waned, 
was waxing in portentous fashion. It uprooted trees and threw 
down houses which had stood for generations. The times when 
glaciers gain ground live long in the memories of the moun- 
taineers of the Alps. For tradition and history tell of waxing 
glaciers which push before them masses of snow so vast as 
to overwhelm villages, destroy human lives, and sweep away 
flocks and herds. People are still living in Switzerland who 
retain a vivid recollection of the terrible time, some sixty-five 
years ago, when the swelling glaciers thrust before them such 
heaps of snow and rubbish that meadows were devastated, 
woods cut down, dwellings buried and their inmates smothered, 
and goatherds starved to death in their huts. Another like 
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period was that between 1608 and 1611. In canton Glarus 
alone hundreds of acres of forest and meadow-land were wasted 
by glacier and avalanche. In August, 1585, the sudden forward 
movement of a glacier destroyed a herd of cattle in the Val di 
Tuorz (Graubiinden), burying them so deeply that their bodies 
were never seen again. On December 27th, 1819, the village of 
Randa, in the Valais, was destroyed by a Gletcher-lawine (glacier 
avalanche). Almost every building the village contained was 
either overwhelmed and crushed or lifted bodily upward and 
thrown on one side. Millstones went spinning through the air 
like cannon-balls; baulks of timber were shot into a wood a 
mile above the village; the dead bodies of kine were found hun- 
dreds of yards from their pastures; and the church-spire was 
sent flying into a distant meadow, like an arrow from a bow. 

In 1855 began that long retrograde movement which seems 
only now to be approaching its term. Twenty-five years ago 
the two great Chamounix glaciers appeared to be in fair way 
for reaching the chalets that stand near the terminal moraine; 
and then they stopped, and have gone back ever since. The 
shrinking, though neither simultaneous nor equal, has been 
general and remarkable, and produced a decided and not 
altogether desirable change in the aspect of many Alpine valleys. 
The beautiful little Rosenlaue glacier, which twenty years ago 
gleamed among the dark pinewoods and green pastures of the 
Reichenbach Valley, has utterly disappeared, leaving behind it 
an unsightly moraine of rocky fragments. 


In 1857, the Rhone glacier reached as far as the bridge near 
the Gletch Hotel; now it is close upon a mile away, and wanes 
year by year. The Swiss Alpine Club, among its other good 
works, causes to be built every summer in front of the glacier 
a little mound of stones, painted black. These mark the giacier’s 
backward progress, and show that from 1874 to 1883 it 
shrunk at the rate of from twenty-five to seventy métres a year. 
But the retrograde movement of the previous ten years was much 
greater, and we may even row be on the eve of a movement in 
advance. Venetz attributed the alternations which he was the 
first to make known, if not to discover, to variations in tempera- 
ture; and albeit the climate of Europe has not changed in historic 
times, and the world’s rainfall is always the same, there are dry 
years and wet years, and it was thought that after a rainy 
winter glaciers waxed, and that after a droughty one they waned. 
But, as Professor Forel has lately shown, this theory does not 
accord with facts. The Grindelwald Pfarrluch contains a record 
of the movements of the glacier for three centuries, and this 
record clearly proves that glaciers advance and retreat over 
periods which are measured by decades. A glacier wanes 
or waxes continuously for ten, fifteen, or even forty years; for 
equally lung periods it may remain stationary, but it never goes 
forward one year and back the next. Thus, between 1540 and 
1575 the lower Grindelwald glacier receded ; from 1575 to 1602 
it advanced ; from 1602 to 1620 it remained stationary ; 1703 
marked a maximum of advance, 1720 a maximum of retreat ; the 
next twenty-three years was a period of growth, the following 
forty years of backwardation. From 1776 to 1778 the move- 
ment was reversed. In 1819 another period of progression set 
in, the same in 1840; and the present cycle of waning began in 
1855. 

It is evident that during all these periods there must have 
been every sort of season; and the Zermatt guide was quite 
right when he said that a winter of heavy snowfall had no 
seeming effect in increasing the volume of glaciers. The cause 
of their periodic oscillations must be closely connected with the 
speed of their flow; for glaciers, it need hardly be said, have a 
stream-like movement, and the speed varies with the accumula- 
tions of snow in the higher parts of the mountain. If the winter 
snowfall be under the average, then is the speed of the ice- 
stream lessened; and the upper and lower parts, which are 
more exposed to the summer sun, melt more rapidly. From 
this results a thinning of the glacier and a wearing-away 
of its extremity, and the diminution in its size and weight, tend 
actually to check the rapidity of its flow. The reciprocal action 
and reaction of volume upon speed, and speed on volume, once 
begun, may, and do, go on for years, and the waste, however slight 
at first, becomes in the end very considerable. The glacier, so 
to speak, thaws before reaching its destination. The reverse 
operation takes place whenever the flow is accelerated by an 
increased accumulation of snow on the névés, because in that 
case the glacier gets further down before it can be thawed. The 
latter process would be greatly helped by a series of wet and 
sunless summers, for rain in the valleys means snow on the 








mountains ; and the less the sun shines the less the ice thaws, 
But even when white winters are succeeded by wet summers 
their effects on the swelling of glaciers is far from being im. 
mediately visible. Professor Forel is of opinion that the genera} 
shrinkage which began in 1856 was the consequence of the 
six dronghty years between 1832 and 1838. Small glaciers 
are, of course, much sooner affected than large ones, and so much 
depends on the size and situation, that no two advance or retreat 
at the same rate; it may even happen that of two neighbouring 
glaciers, one may be waxing, and the other waning. If other 
things were equal,—and as touching glaciers it is not in the 
nature of things that they should be equal,—a slight difference 
of exposure would cause the extremity of one to waste much 
faster than the extremity of the other. But, speaking broadly, the 
movements are of the same character all over the Alps, and now, 
as we have already suggested, the waning which has been going on 
for nearly a generation, seems to be effectually checked, and the 
coming decade may witness an advance all along the line, 
According to Professor Forbes, the cycle of waxing has already 
set in. The Mont Blanc glacier, which had been drawing back 
since 1846, is now creeping forward, as are also the Bossons,. 
Tour, Breuve, Argentitres, and Trient glaciers. This fact, first 
noticed last year, is confirmed by observations made during the 
present summer; and we have no doubt that before its close we 
shall have similar news from other Alpine districts. Hotel- 
keepers and guides, and all who had begun to fear that Switzer. 
land was in danger of being shorn of its greatest attraction, may 
console themselves. Unless the climate of this hemisphere 
should suddenly become either torrid or hyperborean, the terri- 
tory of the Confederation will continue to be the playground of 
Europe long after their children and their children’s children 
have ceased to be. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——~——— 
THE LATE MR. MARK PATTISON. 
[From a CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Sir,—It was my good-fortune to be an undergraduate of Lincoln 
College at a time (1847-1851) when Mr. Pattison’s influence was 
most strongly marked. And I had the further privilege of being 
admitted to his friendship,—and friendship between a “don” 


and an undergraduate was, as your readers are probably aware,. 


less common in those days than it isin these. I think that my 
recollections may interest your readers. 

Early in 1848, Mr. Michell, who had been for many years the 
Senior Tutor of Lincoln, was appointed to the Vice-Principal- 
ship of Magdalen Hall. I would not say an unkindly word of 
this gentleman. He had, indeed, done much for his College. 
He had raised it from obscurity to a reputation quite out of 
proportion to its narrow borders (it could accommodate few 
more than forty undergraduates) and scanty revenues. But 
at the time I speak of, he had passed the height, not, in- 
deed, of his intellectual powers, which remained unimpaired 
for many years, but of his activity. The times, in fact, were 
changing; the traditional conceptions of the studies with which 
Oxford busied itself were passing away; and he was not the man 
for the new order of things. His retirement made Mr. Pattison 
the chief influence in the place. ‘That influence, now that I am 
come to the point, I find it difficult to describe. Mr. Pattison 
was not a successful maker of “first classes.” He did not give 
to his pupils ready-made conclusions in mental science or his- 
tory which might be conveniently reproduced in examinations. 
It was his chief complaint against the “ Final Classical Schools ” 
at Oxford that they tended to produce in teachers and taught 
the habit of constructing and appropriating such conclusions. 
He used to send us away from his lectures with the feeling of 
roused inquiry, rather than with that satisfied sense of acquisi- 
tion which is so conducive to success. But he made us think. 
He made us desire to know. He taught us to enter into the 
real minds of Aristotle and Plato, rather than to furnish our- 
selves with well-formulated theories of what they wrote. I can 
best illustrate my meaning by giving my recollections of a series of 
lectures which he delivered on the Thirty-Nine Articles. I came 
to those lectures, as did, I presume, such of my fellow-students 
as had thought about them at all, with ideas that were soon to 
receive a very rude shock. I had been accustomed to hear the 
Articles “proved” by texts. To my great surprise, I heard 
unmeasured scorn heaped upon this method. Texts, I was told, 
proved everything and nothing. Scientific study of the Scrip- 
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tures and of the documents based upon them must proceed upon 
very different lines. Of course, these lectures had no bearing 
at all upon “classes.” We used in those days to learn the 
Articles by heart, or at least such of them as the examiners 
might be expected to ask for (an unwritten tradition, for 
instance, forbade them to demand the Article on “ Predestina- 
tion”); but we were not expected to understand them. YetI 
need not say how fruitful a revelation of the true method in 
theology this teaching was. For the feeling with which Mr. 
Pattison was regarded by the more serious undergraduates, 
Ican find no more appropriate term than reverence. He was 
not.popular in the ordinary sense of that word. That, a 
manner, for the most part, cold and constrained, forbade. Who 
that ever underwent the awful experience could forget those 
speechless interviews, when, as etiquette demanded, we reported 
ourselves at the beginning of term to the Sub-Rector (as he then 
was), and sate shrinking under what seemed the stony glare that 
came from over his spectacles? At the same time, he was not 
anpopular. His severity—and he could be severe on occasion 
—never gave offence. The rowdiest undergraduate could 
never have conceived the idea of “screwing up” Mr. Pattison. 
Those who understood him least, and least felt his influence, 
had a vague awe of his learning and power. With the more 
thoughtful there were no limits to the veneration felt for him. 

Unhappily, the period of his influence was brief. In 1851 the 
Rectorship of the College became vacant. It is needless to go 
into the painful story of the election. It ended in the choice of 
a man who had no single qualification for the post. I have 
always regretted that Mr. Pattison, anxious doubtless to keep 
out a more formidable influence, gave him his vote. If he erred, 
he suffered for his error. For the next ten years his life, as 
far as regards the College, was almost a blank. In 1861 
another vacancy occurred in the Rectorship. ‘The choice 
was by no means a foregone conclusion. Mr. Pattison 
very nearly missed his election. ‘That he obtained it was 
owing, I have understood, in no small degree to the 
good-sense and good-feeling of a colleague who has himself 
since received a well-merited promotion. Of what he did or 
failed to do as Rector I have no call to speak; but I cannot but 
think that the opportunity of 1851, like most other oppor- 
tunities in this world, once lost was lost for ever. 

Mr. Pattison had other tastes besides those of study and 
literature. When I first knew him he was a rider, and, I have 
heard, would sometimes follow the hounds. That he was a 
skilful fisherman I know. He had learnt to throw a fly in the 
clear streams of northern Yorkshire; and I witnessed his suc- 
cess during some weeks which I spent with him many years 
agoin the Highlands. The last time that I ever saw him he 
told me that he vividly remembered every incident of our tour. 
Many will recollect that he was a skilful and even enthusiastic 
croquet-player. He was a member of the “ All-England 
Croquet Club” till lawn-tennis ousted its predecessor. 

ya 





THE JUBILEE OF EMANCIPATION. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Sm,—At a moment when the British West Indies are passing 
through a commercial crisis of almost unexampled severity, 
attributable to causes which are not beyond the control of 
her Majesty’s Government, the attention of the British 
public is directed to them and their concerns by the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of Emancipation. Yesterday was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the abolition of slavery; and 
on that day public writers and public speakers in various 
parts of the Empire were engaged in debating the question 
whether the Colonies have retrograded or prospered under— 
and I beg to move as an amendment the addition of the words “ in 
consequence of ”’—the new order of things. The discussion must 
produce a good effect, provided we all bear in mind that be the 
economical results of Emancipation what they may, after the 
lapse of the comparatively short period of fifty years, no man 
of sense should be heard expressing regret for what was simply 
an act of justice—and very tardy justice—to a foully wronged 
and oppressed race. When, in 1785, Clarkson, indifferent at 
that time to the sufferings of the slaves, and fired merely by the 
student’s ambition to win a prize offered by the Vice-Chancellor 
of his University, sat down to compose his famous essay, 
“ Anne liceat Invitos in Servitutem dare!” his ingenious brain 
enabled him to produce arguments against the traffic 
in human blood which were so powerful and convincing 





that they made of himself, not merely a convert to the cause of 
Abolition and its twin-sister Emancipation, but their fearless, 
life-long, self-sacrificing champion. And what Clarkson 
thought and said in 1785 all intelligent persons amongst 
us will think and say now. No Englishman or English- 
woman familiar with the history of slavery will feel disposed 
to discuss the great act of national reparation, whose jubilee 
we celebrated yesterday, from the standpoint of £ s. d. But 
even from that point of view, it would be difficult to show that 
Emancipation was a mistake; because, however unsatisfactory 
may be the prevailing state of things in the West Indies, it 
would have been in all human probability immeasurably worse 
were the masses still treated like cattle by a small privileged 
class calling itself their owners. Indeed, as is abundantly 
proved by the narratives of such impartial writers as the author 
of “Scenes in the Caribbean Sea,” and the authoress of 
“ Antigua and the Antiguans,” by Parliamentary speeches, and 
by public records preserved in many colonial archives, the slaves 
were freed when they were, precisely because they had succeeded 
in making it tolerably clear to the dullest comprehension that 
they were determined to live no longer in servitude. How they 
murdered their owners and destroyed their property whenever 
opportunities offered, we have all read, while malingering 
was, as we are told, practised on so large a scale that 
it was no uncommon occurrence for one-half the slaves 
on a plantation to be laid-up in the sick-house at one 
and the same time. Add to this profit and loss account, the 
expenditure incurred for the maintenance of old and incapable 
slaves and young children unfit for work, as well as the further 
losses which the slave-owners periodically sustained in con- 
sequence of the ravages made in his herd of human cattle by 
epidemic diseases and the discipline of the cat, and little room 
will be left in the mind of any rational person for doubting that 
free labour is, under its worst conditions, no dearer, and far 
cheaper than slave labour. ‘There is one other reflection too, 
which to my mind is very important; it is, that the manners of 
the privileged class have been softened and their minds enlarged 
by their association with freemen in their capacities as employers 
of labour ; for who can doubt that the habitual practice of such 
brutality and unbridled licentiousness as that in which the old 
slave-holding oligarchy indulged, debased them even below the 
level of their own slaves or their own oxen. 


That the black population of the West Indies do not make 
the best possible use of their freedom is undeniable. But the 
same is true, though not in exactly the same degree, of the 
peasantry of some countries which have enjoyed the blessings 
of liberty for many centuries. It is equally true that the 
admission of two millions of black people to the rights of citizen- 
ship in communities where they had been previously little better - 
than goods and chattels in the eyes of the law, did cause some 
friction between classes, and that in consequence thereof social 
and political problems arose which would not otherwise have 
arisen. But it must not be forgotten that Emancipation was a 
great social revolution, and that it is the very essence of revolu- 
tions to displace and replace men and institutions in a manner not 
wholly satisfactory to everybody. Had all things else been 
equal, however, the question of Emancipation might have been 
presented under a somewhat different aspect to-day. But hardly 
had the communities begun toaccommodate themselves to the new 
departure before they were suddenly called upon to face another 
revolution, caused by the action of the British Ministry of 1846 
in admitting the slave-made sugar of the Spanish colonies into 
the British markets at the same rate of duty as was being paid 
on West Indian muscovado. Whatever may be thought of the 
consistency of the Ministry, and be the advantages of a Free- 
Trade policy to the consumer what they may, it is pretty 
certain that this eqnalisation-of the Sugar Duties meant a 
reduction of nearly 409 per cent. in the British West Indian 
planter’s profits. Forced to limit his cultivation and to reduce 
his expenses of all kinds, he was soon placed in an unpleasant 
position towards his labourers, between whom and _ himself 
speedily arose misunderstandings which were perpetuated by 
their descendants, and are at the root of the unpleasant 
relations existing between the employer and the employed 
in more than one West Indian colony at the present moment. 
Certainly the withdrawal of the troops from several of the 
colonies, and with them the large sums of money which they put 
into circulation, the reduction of naval dockyards, the appoint- 
ment of rash and inexperienced governors, the violent constitu- 
tional changes which have succeeded each other in rapid and be- 
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wildering succession during the past twenty-five years—to find 
a parallel for which we must go to the South American Republics, 
where, as everybody knows, the constitutions are in a condition 
of chronic revolution—have done nothing to promote the welfare 
of any class in the Colonies, and, by way of mending matters, 
they are now handicapped in this country by the manufacturers 
of foreign bounty-fed beet, at the same time that their produce is 
practically excluded from the American markets by circumstances 
which are not beyond the control of her Majesty’s Government. 

The question which many, perhaps most, persons will be ask- 
ing at the present moment is not, however, what material progress 
have the Colonies made since or in consequence of Emancipation, 
but—Have they any tale of moral progress to tell? It affords 
me much pleasure to state, after fourteen years’ experience of 
public affairs acquired as editor of two leading colonial journals, 
that certain types of crime have very sensibly diminished, and that 
in many colonies a capital conviction is the rarest of rare occur- 
rences. Thanks to the earnest and persistent efforts put forth 
by the religious bodies at work in the colonies, who have in 
recent years been aided by legislative subsidies, a large per- 
centage of the people can both read and write; but until some 
arrangement has been made for training the boys and girls who 
attend the public schools to habits of industry, their book- 
learning must continue to prove the delusion and snare that 
only too many of the rising generation have found it. While 
droves of young gentlemen and young ladies who have been 
taught in our elementary schools to read, write, and cipher, as 
far as long division, are to be met every day and. all day in the 
towns and villages doing nothing with all their might, every 
trade and industry is languishing for want of labour. The 
apprentice, arrayed in spotless osnaburgh, punctual, capable, 
and obedient, as the men of fifty years ago knew hin, is now as 
extinct a species of animal as the mastodon. The consequence 
is, that, as a respectable mechanic recently said to me, “ If things 
go on at this rate we shall have no carpenters or masons very 
shortly.” 


But what of the men and women, you ask? Are they 
intelligent? Are they industrious? Are they honest? Are 
they moral? Do they make good husbands and wives? I 
answer that the ordinary West Indian peasant is shrewd, but 
not very intelligent, for he possesses little or no acquaintance 
with any subject which is not directly connected with his own 
pecuniary interest, that he is rather pert to his superiors, 
easily provoked to anger, and prone to revenge, which usually 
takes the shape of injuries to property, and altogether not 
the most amiable of mortals ; but he is capable of forming a deep 
attachment, and to anyone in whom he “ believes” he will 
render disinterested service. Fond of “going on the spree,” 
and incurably addicted to sauntering when he is ostensibly at 
work, he habitually wastes a great deal of his own and his 
employer’s time; and what is even more irritating than his un- 
trustworthiness is his seeming inability to understand his error, 
his invariable answer to all reproof being that he was born free. 
One of his chief failings, as the criminal statistics show, is petty 
larceny ; and the Registrar-General's returns disclose the equally 
unwelcome fact that although marriages of convenience are 
pretty fashionable among the lower orders, the majority of 
recorded births are those of illegitimate children. The truth 
is, that the peasant’s notions of his domestic obligations are 
very lax. I regret very much to have to say that in the island of 
Antigua, of which I am a native, and where the planters alone 
of all the West Indian slave-holders generously waived the four 
years’ appprenticeship from 1834 to 1838, which the law 
permitted them to enforce, the loss of infant life from 
sheer parental negligence is usually something frightful. Here 
the population, which has frequently been supplemented by im- 
migrants, has remained stationary during the past fifty years. 
The alarming infantile mortality, which had for so many years 
gone on unchecked, arrested the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature last winter, and two remedial measures 
were passed, from the operation of which I anticipate much 
good. If our peasantry were an ill-paid, ill-used class, as they 
are sometimes represented by persons of a lively imagination, an 
excuse might be found for their dislike of manual labour of all 
kinds; but they are not. The West Indian agricultural 
labourer, who, unlike his English compeer, incurs no expense 
for coal, gas, or warm clothing, because he lives in a land of 
perpetual summer ; who gets his rum, his sugar, his fruit, and 
his fuel gratis on the estate where he works for about thirty 
hours per week ; who grows his potatoes, peas, and pumpkins 





on land which he appropriates, or for which he pays a nomina} 

rent; who, if he be indentured, like the Coolie and Chinese. 
immigrants, who have been the salvation of the larger colonies, 

receives, in addition to the privileges enumerated, one shilling 

per day in money, a cottage to live in, free of expense, ang 

medical attendance, free of charge, when he is ill,—is very far 

from being an oppressed being. Indeed, it would be an ey. 

ceedingly difficult task to oppress a man so very irritable, high. 

spirited, and litigious. Why is it that many of the Portuguése, 

who were imported thirty years ago to work on the estates for 

the same rate of wages which the native labourer scorns, are to. 

day large merchants and proprietors of estates? I think that 

all reasonable men must be driven to the conclusion that our 

people are not fully alive to their duties towards themselves ang 
others. And yet, Sir, although these things are so, the black 

population of the West Indies is a church-going and, as the 
clergy inform me, a fairly tithe-paying people. Of course, there 
are many worthy individuals to whom the general description 
I have given of the people does not apply. I know some very 
honest and skilful black and coloured tradesmen, and I may 
remark en parenthése, that the lowest wages paid in the colonies 
to a journeyman carpenter or stonemason is eight shillings per 
week, the highest fourteen shillings; blacksmiths earn a little 
more, and shoemakers and tailors usually Jess. Black and coloured 
gentlemen are to be found in the West Indies filling positions 
of honour and emolument, and deservedly respected by al) 
classes. We have black and coloured barristers, clergymen, 
merchants, public officials, managers, overseers, and clerks, 
and let me add that they are usually able to hold their own, 
To the honour of the white population be it recorded that they 
are now, whatever they may have been fifty, forty, or thirty years 
ago, the true friends of the people; being invariably more ready, 
as I know from experience, to recognise and reward the merit of 
the classes whom they are sometimes ignorantly and maliciously 
accused of attempting to keep down, than those classes them- 
selves are to aid and advance the interests of each other. I 
cannot conclude this long letter, which, after all, leaves unsaid 
much that I should have liked to have laid before your readers, 
better than by admitting that it was in the colonies I first 
learned to feel that respect for the English gentleman which 
since I have resided in this country has ripened into warm 
esteem. 


37 Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N. J. A. H. Hien. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REFORM DEMONSTRATION AT MANCHESTER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—Manchester witnessed an extraordinary sight on Saturday 
last, and those who attended the great Reform Demonstration 
at the Pomona Gardens must have carried away with them an 
impression that will last them their lives; and in the years to 
come they will tell their children of this great meeting, as our 
fathers tell us of the meetings held in Manchester during the 

Reform and Corn-Law agitations of 1832 and 1846. 

Having lived near London ever since I began to take an 
interest in public affairs, breathing the unwholesome political 
atmosphere of suburban Jingoism, I was unprepared for such a 
magnificent display of earnest Liberalism. I realise now how it 
was that the Conservatives in London so miscalculated their 
strength in 1880, and can well understand how unexpected and 
how startling must have been the political storm that then 
swept them from office. 

May I, then, trespass upon your space to say something 
about Saturday’s demonstration? The Pomona Gardens are a 
mile and a half from the centre of Manchester, the streets were 
wet and muddy, and during the whole afternoon rain fell steadily, 
and at times heavily. Anyone who knows Manchester will bear 
me out in saying that under such conditions “ legislation by 
picnic ” is anything but attractive. Nevertheless, for hours the 
streets were crowded with foot-passengers and vehicles of every 
description, all hurrying in the same direction. Two hours 
before the time appointed for the opening of the proceedings, 
the vast hall was fairly filled, and there that great audience 
waited patiently, the bulk of them packed like herrings in a 
barrel, whiling away the time by singing songs arranged for the 
occasion. Fifteen thousand voices welcomed the great statese 
men’ as they entered, and the cry was taken up by nearly fifteen 
thousand persons who had failed to gain admission to the main 
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hall. Even a veteran like John Bright can seldom have had 
such a welcome! No doubt, the desire to hear him speak brought 
many to the hall who would not otherwise have come, but the 
number must have been comparatively small. No less than seven 
thousand tickets for reserved seats were sold at prices varying 
from half-a-crown to half-a-guinea; and in the audience, which 
included many of the gentler sex, every class of society was repre- 
sented,—clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants and business 
men of all occupations, tradesmen and clerks, artisans and 
agricultural labourers, not from Manchester alone, but from all 
the surrounding districts. No sooner had the proceedings been 
opened, and Lord Hartington risen to support the resolution, 
than a great silence fell upon that huge multitude,—a silence 
so absolute, that every word spoken could be clearly heard ; 
and, save for the interruption of a single man, this extra- 
ordinary silence was maintained for over two hours, broken 
only by outbursts of applause. This is the more remarkable, 
as the speeches both of Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright were 
characterised by great moderation, and the former openly 
deprecated any immediate action against the Lords. Another 
noteworthy feature was the rapidity with which the audience 
grasped the salient points of both speeches. The applause was 
not wild and ill-judged, as is so often the case, but was given 
just where, on reading the speeches over, it appears to me to 
have been best deserved, though undoubtedly it was most enthu- 
siastic in response to criticism of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Bright’s reference to Mr. Gladstone’s continued endea- 
vour to do justice to Ireland was received with one of the most 
hearty cheers of the evening; and in this I was reminded of the 
generous reception given to Mr. Forster’s remarks about Ireland 
when addressing a Manchester audience last autumn. 

No touch of sarcasm or humour was missed by that eager, 
listening multitude ; and when at last the main resolution had 
been read, and those in favour of itasked to say “Aye,” a great 
cry arose, so deafening, so determined, that no one who heard 
it could doubt for a moment that the extension of the franchise 
and the limitation of the Lords’ power of veto were questions 
that affected very deeply the people of Lancashire, and upon 
which they had fully made up their minds. 

If the agitation be characterised by moderation, it is the 
moderation begotten of the consciousness of the possession of 
great and overwhelming power. 

It must have been with a sense of humour that the devisers 
of the programme selected Lord Tennyson’s lines :— 

‘Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 

In the determination and earnestness of both speakers and 
audience breathed the spirit that prompted Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to write the following lines so aptly chosen by the 
committee :— 


“ God gives us men! A timelike this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing hands. 
Men, whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men, whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men, who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honour, men who will not lie; 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Wrangle in selfish strife,—lo, Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps.” 


Surely, at meetings such as these, the pulse of popular feeling 
throbs more truly, and affords us a better guide to the vitality 
of the political life of the people, than do the fluttering pulsa- 
tions to be felt at West-end clubs and suburban dinner-parties! 
—I an, Sir, &e., A SosourNER IN MANCHESTER, 





REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The Liberal Party, I believe, has never once during the 
last sixty years failed to carry, sooner or later, any great reform 
which it has heartily taken in hand. Ifa well-considered plan 
for the reform of the Lords should be cordially accepted as a main 
feature of the Liberal programme, its success will have become 
a question of time. So much the more important, then, isit that 
no scheme should be so accepted without careful examination. 
Two fundamentally different modes of dealing with the ques- 
tion have been put forward,—(1), To leave the composition of 
the House of Lords as it is, but to cut down its power of abso- 
lutely rejecting Bills into a temporary or suspensory veto, 
enabling it to reject Bills once, but not a second time; 





and (2), to leave the power of the House of Lords as it 
is, but so to alter its composition as to convert it from 
a tool in the hands of one political party into a Chamber 
likely to be in general agreement with the opinions of the nation 
for the time being. The former plan has been advocated by 
Mr. Bright as well as by other eminent Liberals. Amongst 
them, Mr. Courtney has, in a letter to his constituents within 
the last few days, expressed approval of a suspensory veto, 
though he would combine it with some change in the composi- 
tion of the Upper House. With your permission, I desire to 
suggest some serious difficulties as likely to attend the practical 
working of this influentially-recommended system of a sus- 
pensory veto. 

The establishment of such a veto would substitute an exactly 
defined and restricted privilege for powers which are in theory 
no doubt at present unbounded. But practically these powers, 
although they have unquestionably been sufficient to defeat the 
will of the country constitutionally expressed upon many 
questions of secondary importance, have their limits. Though 
the House of Lords has always made itself the tool of one poti- 
tical party,—and that the party which, since the Reform Act 
of 1832, has at ten general elections out of twelve been in a 
minority at the polls,—it has for the most part been under the 
guidance of men who never forgot that if it was to retain its 
powers it must avoid collisions on great questions with the 
House of Commons. Even Lord Beaconsfield, with all his 
hankering after any means—whether through the Crown or 
through an Upper Chamber—of curbing the popular will, re- 
gretfully describes the House of Lords in “ Sybil” as, since the 
first Reform Act, “ possessing great privileges on condition that 
it never exercises them.” The Lords did not venture to exer- 
cise these privileges by refusing to pass even so dreaded a Bill 
as that for repealing the Corn Laws. (They passed it, too, by 
the way, without demanding a previous dissolution of the then 
House of Commons, though it was older than the present one, 
and had been elected not to abolish the Corn Laws, but to up- 
hold them.) From this traditional policy of the Lords only 
Lord Lyndburst, during the Melbourne Administration, and 
Lord Salisbury, in our own time, have attempted to depart. 
Lord Lyndhurst, as is well known, was checked in his course 
by the firm disapproval of the then Conservative leader in the 
Commons, Sir Robert Peel. It would be too much to expect 
Sir Stafford Northcote to do a similar kindness to Lord Salis- 
bury. It is Lord Salisbury’s custom, indeed, to force the hands 
of his supporters by proclaiming long beforehand from the 
house-tops his determination to reject a Bill; so that his party 
has been committed to resistance before the time arrives at 
which it could best judge for itself whether resistance or con- 
cession was most politic. But, after all, it is by no means 
certain that even Lord Salisbury’s recklessness will enable him 
to delay the Franchise Bill longer than it could have been 
delayed by the exercise of the proposed suspensory veto. 


If the House of Lords, retaining its present composition, 
should be formally endowed, as the result of a settlement of the 
question of House of Lords reform, with a suspensory veto, 
enabling it to reject Bills once but not a second time, this veto 
could certainly not be regarded as clogged with any condition 
that it should not be exercised. On the contrary, the Lords 
having acquired it by the surrender of vast though partially 
dormant powers, might fairly think themselves entitled to use it 
freely. How it would be used there is little room to doubt. A 
great part of all Liberal legislation would have to pass the 
House of Commons twice instead of once. Whenever, for in- 
stance, with almost superhuman labour, such a Bill as the Irish 
Land Bill had been got through the Commons, it would be 
almost, as a matter of course, vetoed on its first presentation to 
the Lords. To overrule this veto, the Bill must be introduced 
again into the Commons in the following Session, when, of course, 
its opponents would renew their opposition, and the battle 
would have to be fought over again. The powers and oppor- 
tunities of the obstructionists, already deplorably great, would 
be made greater, and the progress of legislation, already 
deplorably slow, would be made slower. Moreover, during 
the last Session of a Liberal Parliament, everything would 
be vetoed on the mere chance, however remote, that the next 
Parliament might be Conservative. Then, again, a Bill vetoed 
by the Lords would have to be passed again by the Commons 
without amendment, even though changes of circumstances be- 
tween one year and the next had made amendment well-nigh 
indispensable. The introduction of fresh matter into a Bill would 
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necessarily give the Lords a fresh veto, at all events as to the 
fresh matter introduced. 

It is, then, much to be apprehended that if the composition of 
the House of Lords is to be left as it is, the proposed abridg- 
ment of its powers would be nugatory, The suspensory veto 
systematically and boldly used, would be worse than the absolute 
veto more rarely and timidly used. Liberal legislation would, 
under the suspensory veto, be delayed and thwarted and mangled 
quite as effectually as ever. If this be admitted, there remain 
three courses open to the Liberal Party, viz..—(1), to leave things 
as they are; (2), to get rid of the House of Lords altogether; or 
(3), to make such changes in its composition as will secure 
something like harmony between the political opinions for the 
time being of the Upper House and of the nation at large. The 
more the question is considered and discussed, the more, I think, 
will enlightened opinion incline towards the last course of the 
three.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—My words have indeed concealed my thoughts when you 
have understood me to mean by “the surrender, voluntary or 
enforced, of the independent legislative power of the Lords,” that 
they should merely pass the Franchise Bill and then retain 
their old power of veto, as before. Great as is the intrinsic im- 
portance of the Franchise Bill, it has now become far more im- 
portant for the opportunity which it offers for the entire and 
final abolition of the Lords’ veto. And I desire, as heartily as 
you do, that the now rising gale may be strong enough to carry 
that abolition speedily, and for ever. But though there is no 
doubt as to what will be the end of the contest on which 
the Lords have now entered, there are signs that the struggle 
may be long and bitter, not quick and easy. And, therefore, 
there is no inconsistency between the desire that the challenge 
should be accepted and fought out at once and to the end, and 
the wish that an enforced surrender may yet be anticipated by 
a voluntary, though not a temporary, surrender—a surrender 
once for all—on the part of the Lords. And, when I read Mr. 
Bright’s strong language at Manchester last Saturday, I think 
I was justified in interpreting his former proposal—that the 
Lords should be allowed a suspensory veto—as meant by him 
to be a temporary arrangement leading to as complete a 
surrender as that already made by the Crown. If, indeed, 
those words at Manchester are to be taken—as they most likely 
should be—strictly, they mean that the day for such temporary 
arrangement has passed by.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp STRACHEY. 





LTo tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—You ask in your last week’s Spectator,—* Now, what 
example could Lord Salisbury produce of the House of Lords ever 
accelerating the sluggishness of the Commons, willing, as they 
always are, to retard still further even its most sluggish pace P” 
Will you allow me, in the interest of historical truth, and with- 
out going any further back in the records of the past, to remind 
you of the Burials Bill of the last Parliament, a question of reli- 
gious toleration on which the House of Lords was decidedly in 
advance of the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., M.P. 


(That is, when the House of Commons was reactionary, the 
House of Lords was on one subject not quite so reactionary.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 








“LEGISLATION BY PICNIC.” 
| To THE EprToR OF THE ‘‘ SprcTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—Lord Salisbury has received full credit for the coinage of 
a somewhat happy phrase—a valuable political weapon in the 
present day; but is it not one which may be turned against its 
author with deadly force? In the first place, with what ill 
grace does such a taunt emanate from the representative of an 
order whose whole lives are a picnic—when not worse—as com- 
pared with the lot to which those are born at whom it is levelled ! 
If the essence of the taunt is a charge of regarding legislation 
as an amusement rather than a business—and it must mean 
this if it has any meaning at all—it is a taunt which our 
hereditary legislators had better take home to themselves. In 
the second place, there is a happy precedent of picnic legislation 
in our English annals, for a scene enacted in a meadow (as 
tradition asserts) must surely answer to the title. It is an 
auspicious omen at the present crisis. I allude to what took 


place in the field of Runnymede in 1215.—I an, Sir, &c., 
E. Waient. 


Brighton, July 28th. 








es 


KING’S LYNN AND REDISTRIBUTION. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Sin,—Is it possible to gather from the King’s Lynn incident 
any hints as to Lord Salisbury’s plan of Redistribution ? King's 
Lynn, with 2,950 registered electors and two Members, stands 
alphabetically next to Kidderminster, with 3,903 electors and 
with one Member, whom under any scheme of rearrangement 
we of the town can scarcely expect to keep all to ourselves, 

The Leader of the Conservative party in the House of Lords 
sends his son, under the wing of his lieutenant in the House of 
Commons, to be introduced to the electors of King’s Lynn asa 
candidate for their second seat at the next election. This election 
must be either after redistribution or before it. If before it, the 
Parliament to be chosen must—so at least from Conservative 
speeches we are bound to suppose—be a short-lived one. If 
King’s Lynn is to be deprived of one of its Members, it is either 
very unfair to Mr. Bourke that his chance should be hampered 
by Lord Cranborne’s claim, or very unfair to Lord Cranborne 
that he should be turned adrift at the outset of his Parliamentary 
life. And if King’s Lynn is to retain its two Members, what 
can any Conservative scheme of redistribution be worth ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Smicox Lea, 

Tedstone Delamere Itectory, Worcester, July 28th. 


STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEecTaTOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your friendly review of my book you demur to two of 
my statements of historical fact, and as the point at issue, in 
one case, is of grave importance, both on historical and ther 
grounds, i trust you will kindly allow me to say a few words 
on your criticisms. 

1. The first point may be very briefly disposed of. My state- 
ment that “ Vitellius worshipped Narcissus and Pallas, favourite 
freedmen of his uncle,” is taken verbatim from D6llinger’s 
“Gentile and Jew,” Vol. IL, p. 168 (Eng. Trans.); only 
the passage runs, “his uncle Claudius.” The word “ uncle” 
must, of course, for the reason you mention, be a mistake or 
misprint, either of the original or translation, probably the 
latter; but I have not the “ Heidenthum und Judenthum” by 
me to refer to. I suspect it should be “patron.” The fact is 
mentioned by Suetonius (Vitellius, 2),— Narcissi quoque et 
Pallantis imagines aureas inter Lares coluit.” 

2. The second point is a more important one. For the 
detailed evidence of what I still venture to believe to be the 
only true view of Bonner’s character and conduct, I must be 
content to refer to three classical (Anglican) authorities cited in 
my essay, viz., Canon Dixon’s excellent “ History of the Church 
of England” (as far as it has gone), J. H. Blunt’s “ English 
Reformation,” and, especially, the last 170 pages of Maitland’s 
“ Essays on the Reformation in England,” which are exclusively 
occupied with a detailed examination—and, to my mind, con- 
clusive refutation—of the charges of cruelty brought by writers 
like Foxe and Fuller against Bonner. Whether Maitland goes 
into the particular case you specify of the arrest at Islington, I 
cannot say, without a more minute search than I have time for, 
as you do not mention any names of the sufferers. But I can 
feel no doubt that Bonner will be found here, as elsewhere, to have 
simply acted as the reluctant minister of a law he was bound to 
enforce. It should be remembered, too, that he was—I think twice, 
certainly once—sharply reprimanded by the Council for his 
laxity in the matter. Moreover, in the second year of Mary’s 
reign, the King and Queen addressed a circular to all the 
Justices of the Peace in the kingdom, commanding them strictly 
to arrest all suspected heretics; and another to the Bishops 
(Bonner, of course, included), directing them “to proceed 
according to the laws” with “ any such offenders as shall be by 
the said officers or justices of the peace brought unto you.” It 
was probably in this way, and without any personal interven- 
tion on his own part, that the Islington prisoners were arrested 
and sent to Bonner, for of course Government influence was 
brought most directly to bear on the justices in the Metropolis. 
And if sixteen were burnt, it remains to inquire how many more 
of them were suffered to escape. My statement about nine 
bloodless dioceses is taken from Mackintosh’s “ History of 
England ” (Vol. IL, p. 328), who says,—* Of fourteen bishoprics, 
the Catholic prelates used their influence so successfully as 
altogether to prevent bloodshed in nine, and to reduce it within 
limits in the remaining five; and I understand him to mean 
that from these nine dioceses prisoners were not sent to London 
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to be burnt,—or were, anyhow, not sent by the Bishop. It was 
certainly not Bonner, but the Government, as Mackintosh also 
ints out, who were responsible for collecting victims from all 
of the country for a periodical awto-da-fé at Smithfield, 
pecause they hoped thereby to create a salutary impression 
of terror in the public mind. Bonner, indeed, like the other 
Bishops, had no jurisdiction to try offences committed out of 
his own diocese, and Maitland points out that in no single case 
did he do so; in two cases—recorded even by Burnet (who is 
usually a servile copyist of Foxe)—of prisoners brought from 
Sussex (Carver and Launder), “he would not meddle with 
them.” Philip, who was a born heretic-burner, was the prime 
mover in the whole odious business. That no statement of 
Foxe’s, unsupported by independent testimony, is worth the 
paper it is written on, very few people at the present day would 
care to dispute. The late Dean Hook (a very staunch Protest- 
ant) tells us, in his “ Lives of the Archbishops ” (VI., 148), how he 
once had occasion to consult Dr. Maitland on the amount of 
reliance to be placed on Foxe; and the reply was, “ You may 
regard Foxe as being about as trustworthy as the Record news- 
paper. You must not believe either when speaking of an 
opponent. owe forgot, if he ever knew, who is the father 
of lies.” Professor Brewer pronounces a similar verdict, adding 
the very important fact that he habitually “tampered with his 
documents ” (Preface to Papers, Henry VIII., p. 30). I know 
well enough, indeed, that what Cardinal Newman somewhere 
calls “the great Protestant fable” dies very hard; but so far 
as Foxe’s authority goes, we may hope it has received its death- 
wound. ‘To adopt your own phrase in another review,—“ If 
anybody still believes” in Foxe, “it is no more use arguing 
with him than with a votary of Anglo-Israel.” 

It may be said, after all, that rather than administer so 
iniquitous a law, Bonner should have resigned his See; and in 
the nineteenth century that is true enough. But no official of 
Church or State would have thought it a duty in the sixteenth, 
when all alike, Catholics and Protestants, held the forcible 
suppression of heresy to be in itself right. Certainly, 1 do dis- 
tinctly believe that the Reformers “ made a determined effort to 
increase the stringency of persecution, and to put it on an exclu- 
sively religious basis.” A good deal of evidence for this from their 
own writings was collected many years ago, in an article in the 
Rambler (March, 1862) generally attributed to Lord Acton ; but 
I must not, of course, trespass on your space by discussing that 
question here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

July 21st. H. N. Oxenuam. 

[A full criticism on this would take much space. But it is 
odd that Mr. Oxenham does not seem to have Foxe athand. “It 
remains to inquire how many escaped,” he writes. Foxe gives 
numbers, names, and everything. His judgment about Foxe 
is clearly second-hand.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE LATE BISHOP JACOBSON. 

[To THE EpITOR or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The very interesting letter of ‘ F.,” in your last issue, con- 
tains a statement about the family of the late Bishop of Chester 
which will doubtless surprise those very numerous people who 
put him down as a convert from Dissent. It would be strange 
that what nine-tenths of the public believed was not true, if it 
had not been for the sad—but to the late Bishop most credit- 
able—facts of the case. His sufferings as a boy after his 
mother’s remarriage, and his early youthful struggles when he 
determined that, come what would, his Churchmanship should 
be consistent, resolute, and blameless before the world he lived 
in, were too painful, and perhaps also too much, to his own 
honour, for him to care to dwell on even in later life; before 
that time, many domestic reasons may readily be supposed to 
have kept him silent. The world, not knowing why he went to 
Homerton, and what he sacrificed for his “early Churchman- 
ship,” has not been aware of his adherence to his own ideal, or 
of the trials which this truly honourable, saintly, and wise man 
had to bear in his youth. 

Were a biography ever given us, it could not fail to bea 
deeply interesting study of character, as well as throwing light 
on the inner lives of friends. But it would also be a most amusing 
book, if we were allowed really to see the man who had such a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. Of Bishop Jacobson’s tolerance we 
have all heard. Humour is the cause, the sign, and the defence of 
the tolerant man in many cases; and so it was with him. In his 
“happy ” moods he was a great retailer of jokes—liking them 
when they turned against himself sometimes; and of his pithy 





sayings and unexpected “quips” many stories are related. 
One, not often told, and very little known, may help to illus- 
trate a sentence in the letter you published on this subject. It 
concerned an incident “ at an ordination,” or rather before it. 
A young man from Cuddesdon, about sixteen years ago, I sup- 
pose in the “ Ritualistic dress” alluded to, was quite uncon- 
scious that he, waiting with others forthe procession to be formed, 
was being eyed by Dean Howson. All the other “ assistants ” 
at the little scene, however, as they stood in and about the 
Chapter House, noticed the growing desire of this dignitary to call 
the attention of the diocesan to his candidate. The Bishop, who 
said little and observed much at all times, was perfectly aware 
of the Deacon’s supposed failings and of the Dean’s excitement. 
With the greatest earnestness, however, he entered on a vigor- 
ous discussion with (I think Canon Kingsley) one of the by- 
standers on some knotty and quite “ uninterruptable” point. 
The Dean made an attempt to break in, was foiled by the appa- 
rently unconscious prelate; prowled round the offender again, 
returned to the charge (all those who saw what was going on 
much amused and anxious to know the end), edged in a word, 
which apparently at length aroused the attention of the Bishop 
to the flagrant fact that he was about “to admit to the order 
of the priesthood ” a young man who wore “a stole with crosses at 
the ends of it!” Knowing that the Bishop would neither defend it, 
nor attack a man for any suchslight offence just before his ordina- 
tion, all waited for “the judgment.” The Bishop looked grave— 
intensely grave and thoughtful—and then, as if he fully agreed 
with the Dean that there was no knowing what such a dan- 
gerous man might not do, sympathisingly asked, “Did he 
ask you to kiss it, Mr. Dean ?” Horror-struck at the thought, or 
utterly dumbfoundered at this new suggestion of what Ritual- 
istic audacity was capable of, the Dean paused to consider the 
position, and in so doing lost his opportunity. The Bishop, as 
if nothing had occurred, suggested that it was time to proceed 
to the ordination. The candidate was safe. The gravity of 
many was sorely tried; but he, at least, performed his devotions 
with no idea that they had very nearly been disturbed. The 
story is highly characteristic, and though some of those con- 
cerned are now living, it happened too long ago to cause any 
bitterness between them and the manes of the wise prelate,— 
otherwise it would not be related by your’s faithfully, ¥: 


A CONSECRATED LIFE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May I thank you for your kindly notice of “ The Memoir 
of Harriet Monsell,” and will you at the same time permit me 
to make a brief allusion to one remark in that review which 
opens out a wide subject, and on which turns the whole 
difference between the opinions I had expressed and your own P 

You say, in reference to “ A Consecrated Life,”—‘ Where lies 
the necessity for imposing the burden of a vow?” But what if 
to a Sister a vow is no “burden,” but a relief and a support P 
If it were felt to be a burden, there would be sufficient proof at 
once that there was no real disposition or desire for such a life. 
There is an impulse in our nature leading us to desire the out- 
ward expression of deep convictions, to give palpable form to an 
act of devotion. And this is the ground on which those who 
dedicate their lives to the special service of God desire to take 
vows. If it failed to be the free expression of a resolved purpose 
it would be something very different from what was contem- 
plated in the passage to which you referred.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clewer, Windsor, July 30th. T. T. Carrer. 





EPITAPHS. 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—Will you allow me to add to your list of noteworthy 
epitaphs the following, which was lately repeated to me by one 
who had seen it in a churchyard in Connecticut :-— 
‘ Under this sod, 

And under these trees, 

Lieth the bod— 

—y of Solomon Pease. 

He is not here, 

But only his pod. 

He’s shelled out his soul 

And gone up to his God.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., PIE IPOS i Wirrrip Warp. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPrecTaToR.”’ | 
S1r,—In Silton churchyard, Dorsetshire, more than sixty years 
ago, I remember this inscription on a very old stone :— 
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“Here lies a piece of Christ, 
A Star in dust, 
A vein of gold, 
A china dish that must 
Be used in Heaven 
When God shall feast the Just 
In memory of ‘ that pious woman,’ ”’— 


I cannot remember the name, perhaps did not at the time 
decypher it, for the stone was in a very crumbling state.— I 
am, Sir, &c., C. C. 





(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Amongst so many more or less pathetic epitaphs, you 
will not refuse to admit their antidote and good business-like 
one, from Ashover Church :— 


“This Tablet 
is here placed 
In remembrance of 
John Milnes, 
A man of business, and in all cases 
An advocate for a plan ; 

He was born and lived at the Butts, 
Where he died a Bachelor, 
June 24th, 1838, . 

Aged 78 years. 
N.B.—’Twas said He was 
An honest man.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—The late Colonel Chester, to whom all present and future 
genealogists will be for ever indebted, gave me the following 
epitaph, and I much doubt if it has ever had the honour of being 
in print :— 
“Here lies old Jones, 

Who all his life collected bones, 

Till death, that grim and bony spectre, 

That all-amassing bone collector, 

Boned old Jones, so neat and tidy, 

That here he lies, all bond fide.” 
=-—I am, Sir, &c., Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club, 8.W., July 28th. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “SprctaTor.’’] 
Sm,—While thanking your reviewer for his kindly notice of my 
book “Di Fawcett,” and confessing to a certain amount of 
nebulosity on matters ecclesiastical (a nebulosity in which 
possibly Iam kept in countenance by many educated English 
ecclesiastics themselves), may I be allowed to state that with 
regard to the “ecclesiastical position” of my “ Dean,” there is 
no room for nebulosity on the part of either reviewer or reader, 
for it is expressly stated (Vol. II., p. 112) “that he was not really 
a Dean,” but was so nicknamed when a boy at school, on 
account of his fondness for sermonising.—I an, Sir, &c., 
C. L. Pirxis (not “ Miss”). 
The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey. 








BOOKS. 


> 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT.* 


Wuey, at the end of the eighteenth century, men began to turn 
from the merely decorative elements in poetry, and in seeking 
for what was of passionate human interest, revived the Eliza- 
bethan drama, they were at the outset confronted by the 
“mysterious double personality” of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Coleridge and Lamb, Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, were content to 
speak of this double personality as of one poet, nor to inquire 
how much the legendary union of the two names was due to the 
stories of the comrade poets who dwelt on the Bankside, and held 
all their goods in common; or to the accident that the book- 
seller who first collected their works, bowing to the popular 
feeling, “conceived it not equitable to separate their ashes.” 
Our more critical generation has, however, not been content to 
let matters rest thus; and in the minds of modern students of 
Elizabethan literature, Fletcher already stands out with tolerable 
distinctness. Fletcher outlived his friend some twenty years, and 
during this period wrote a considerable number of plays. The 
means of realising Fletcher as a separate literary entity have thus 
always been within reach, but the discrimination of Beaumont 
has hardly been attempted till the publication of the present 
volume. Mr. Macaulay now claims to put before us in his true 





* Francis Beaumont: a Critical Study. By G@. 0. Macaulay. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


shape that poet of “a most strong and searching brain ” whose 
early death—for he did not live to be thirty—was, as says the 
preface to the folio of 1647, “an invaluable loss to this nation,” 
That a critic who essays to do this by the light of internal eyj. 
dence should go somewhat further than the ordinary student of 
our drama will care to follow him is almost a certainty. Such 
higher criticism seems intoxicating enough to lead the most 
sober and judicious into excesses. But while thus stating that we 
cannot agree with all the minutiz of Mr. Macaulay’s dissection, 
it must be admitted that the broad results he has arrived at are 
sound and scholarly. 


As we pointed out above, the style of Fletcher, owing to the 
large amount of his certainly independent work, is a deter. 
minable quantity. But Fletcher’s style found, it may be 
applied to the joint works to ascertain Beaumont’s share, 
Mr. Macaulay accordingly begins by attempting to obtain 
an exact criterion of Fletcher’s manner. This is an ex. 
cellent piece of work, and is by far the best and simplest 
analysis we have yet seen of that style which is among the 
most curious products of our literature. And first, as to 
Mr. Macaulay’s mode of dealing with the metrical question, 
His method is not that mechanical process which has proved 
so often a will-o’-the-wisp to the New Shakespeare Society, 
Instead of mere counting, it is a scholarly appreciation of style 
and measure, and none the less demonstrable, because not 
tabular. To fully understand Fletcher’s verse, his aim in con- 
structing so strange a metrical instrument must be understood. 
Dryden has praised Fletcher for succeeding in dialogue and 
brilliant conversation. This was his strength; and to give this 
faculty full play, he developed the peculiarly plastic and col- 
loquial qualities of his metre. Mr. Macaulay’s remarks on the 
female endings, dissyllable and trisyllable, and of the use of 
stopped lines, are quite adequate ; but there is one curious point 
in connection with Fletcher’s blank verse which he does not 
seem to have noticed. Fletcher was extremely fond of distri- 
buting the emphasis in a hendecasyllabic line in such a way as to 
make it bear the rhythm of an English accentual Sapphic. Such 
lines may, of course, be found in all the dramatists—for our blank 
verseis, when it begins with an emphatic syllable, curiously apt to 
fall into such a cadence—but Fletcher is peculiarly attracted to 
them. They abound in The Queen of Corinth. In the less abso- 
lute region of style, some nice distinctions are drawn. The critic 
shows how Fletcher used a disjointed, rather than a periodic 
style, and how he avoided prose almost entirely. This latter 
point is of great importance, and fits well with what has been 
already said concerning the colloquial rapidity of Fletcher’s 
verse. He possessed so flexible a metre, that he had no need to 


seems to have been deficient in humour, and to have relied 
little or the use of those descriptive and idyllic passages 
so common with some of the dramatists. These tests—the 
peculiar metre, a disjointed style of composition, an absence of 
prose and of descriptive passages, and a want of humour— 
when applied to the joint works, give some very striking results. 
For instance, they seem to determine that Beaumont was the 
sole author of Philaster, The Woman Hater, and The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, and of the most important part of The Maid’s 
Tragedy. Thisis the broad result. Into the question of dis- 
secting plays by acts and scenes it is far less profitable to follow 
Mr. Macaulay. These the ordinary reader will always misdoubt 
as critical subtleties; but it is a very different matter to be 
shown that Philaster, the most romantic, and The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, the most humorous, play of the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, were the works of Beaumont alone. This, we think, 
Mr. Macaulay has shown. 


There is one point in which we cannot agree with Mr. 
Macaulay—that is, in his refusal to allow Beaumont the 
authorship of Salmacis and Hermaphrodite. That the internal 
evidence is clearly against it we deny. It is not strikingly for 
it; but, considering the difference of treatment necessary, the 
poem is no less like Beaumont’s ordinary style than The Faithful 
Shepherdess is like Fletcher’s. Indeed, Mr. Macaulay’s remarks 
on this poem are not edged with that fine steel of criticism which 
he sometimes shows. For instance, his remark that the Sal- 
macis and Hermaphrodite is a poem “of the school of Venus 
and Adonis,” .is a blow with a very blunt weapon, and aimed with 
a very careless hand. Both poems have an element in common, 
it is true, but only because they have a common origin. Both 
are of the school of Hero and Leander, and show the influence of 





Marlowe, Shakespeare’s by inspiration, Beaumont’s by imitation. 





use prose even in the most familiar situations. Lastly, Fletcher 
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Thus to speak of the Salmacis and Hermaphrodite as of the 
school of Venus and Adonis, is like saying that Lorenzo di 
Credi’s paintings are of the school of Leonardo, when it would 
pe just as easy and much truer to say that they are of the 
school of Verrocchio. Beaumont’s poem is an unmistakeable 
echo of Marlowe’s couplets, notwithstanding the absence of any 
verbal similitude. We should say that it is just the poem that 
a lad of eighteen, with the Hero and Leander ringing in his 
head, was likely to have written, though Mr. Macaulay thinks 
differently. It is disappointing to perceive that no attempt is 
made to distribute the exquisite songs and elegies with which 
the plays abound. Some of them are among the most precious 
treasures of our literature, and it would have been extremely 
interesting to have heard what Mr. Macaulay had to say on 
this point. For ourselves, we incline to attribute the lyric 
gein to Fletcher; but this is only the most humble of 
pious opinions. Readers of the present work will find in it a 
critical view of a kind far wider than that on which we havechiefly 
dwelt. The treatment of the irony which is ascribed to Beaumont, 
and the very apposite quotation from Thirlwall, are well worthy 
of attention. In this creative and sympathetic criticism of 
dramatic writing Coleridge excelled; but on one point Mr. 
Macaulay has, without doubt, been able to see deeper than 
Ooleridge, and to set him right. Coleridge accused Beaumont 
and Fletcher of being “servile jure divino Royalists.” Mr. 
Macaulay’s vindication of the dramatists from this charge is 
conclusive, and well worth quoting :— 

“Tt is possible, indeed, that they may have had political opinions, 
and it was natural to play-writers and play-actors to be at least anti- 
Puritan; moreover, it is true that Arbaces is arrogance itself, and 
¢hat Acius in Valentinian, and Amintor in The Maid’s Tragedy, 
express in an extreme form the doctrine of passive obedience; and 
it is upon these instances that the opinion of Coleridge seems to be 
founded. But the opinion is derived from very superficial ob- 
servation. Surely if these authors were such devoted Royalists, 
and aimed so constantly at exhibiting their loyalty on the stage, 
it is strange, and even unaccountable, that so few sovereigns are 
represented in their plays as a sovereign would desire to be 
represented, and that so many are set up as objects of contempt and 
‘hatred. Valentinian is a lustful and bloodstained tyrant, Rollo is a 
treacherous murderer, Ferraud is a monster of cruelty and a torturer 
of women, the king in The Maid’s Tragedy is a heartless profligate, 
and all these perish miserably by the hands of those whom they have 
injured. Arbaces is a slave to his worst passions, and is only saved 
from crime by a discovery which deprives him of his crown ; the king 
in Philaster is a feeble coward, and Prince Pharamond is drawn in the 
most unflattering colours; the duke (or king) in Cupid’s Revenge is a 
contemptible fool and coxcomb; Antigonus, in The Humorous 
Lieutenant, is an ‘old man with young desires ;”’ and neither Thierry 
nor Theodoret can be envied in their lot. The arrogance of these 
tyrants is usually the pride which goes before a fall, and the loyal 
sentiments of an Amintor or an Aicius serve as fuil to the opposite 
feelings of a Melantius or a Maximus.” , 


THE AMAZON®* 

‘Ow1ne to the harshness of the Dutch language, and yet more, 
owing to the tiny area wherein it is spoken, the literature of 
Holland is, to all intents and purposes, a terra incognita to 
English readers. Yet this little sea-rescued land can boast a 
contemporary literature, and in a way no mean one. That 
modern Holland has done much good work in the department 
of exegetical writing we all know, but do we know anything of 
her belles lettres, her poets, novelists, and essayists P Who among 
us is acquainted with the remarkable poems of Van Lennep 
and Bilderdyk, the charming verses of De Genestet and Tollens, 
the creations of Miss Opzoomer, the romances of that imagi- 
native, warm-hearted judge of human nature, Mrs. Bosboom- 
Toussaint P And among these writers Carl Vosmaer takes a lead- 
ing place as poet, novelist, essayist, art historian, andalsoas editor 
of a weekly paper, which is the Spectator’s namesake, and which 
has been not inaptly described as the nursery-garden of young 
Dutch talent. In England, Vosmaer has hitherto been known 
only as the author of two valuable books on Rembrandt,—books 
which he wrote in French that they might thus appeal toa 
European public. But in his own country he is known for his 
tales, poems, sketches, critical and descriptive essays, all redolent 
of fine culture and wide reading, his exquisite Greek idyl 
‘‘Nanno,” and above all, for his charming esthetic novel, 
of which an English translation, made from the third Dutch 
edition, lies before us to-day. Throughout his works Vosmaer 
pursues one central purpose, which is the cultivation of 
beauty. Like Keats, he holds that “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty ;” like Keats, he has steeped his soul in Greek 


* The Amazon, Translated from the Dutch of Carl Vosmaer. By E. J. 
Irving, with Introduction by Georg Ebers. London: Fisher Unwin. 1884 











grandeur and repose. He accepts and gratefully assimilates 
the highest results of modern thought and science, but he con- 
tends that these can be made to harmonise with a belief in and 
pursuit of the matchless forms of ancient classic art. Art is for 
him the highest of human expressions. “ Philosophy and his- 
tory,” he has elsewhere said, “ must help art, but the only scope 
and design of art is beauty, and so it must remain.” Holding 
these views, Vosmaer has become the leader, or perhaps it is even 
more correct to say the founder, of the wsthetic movement in 
Holland, a country in which zsthetics have hitherto taken little 
root. 

In the present novel, The Amazon, he has laid down his artistic 
credo—on it he takes his stand. The rock whereon Dutch 
authors are apt to split is neither the Scylla of romanticism nor 
the Charybdis of ultra-realism. It is rather that of didacticism, 
utilitarianism, domestic common-place, a tendency to regard the 
subject and sentiment of a book as constituting its only value; in 
fact,an exaggeration of the common German literary faults. Both 
nations equally forget that form is an indispensable requisite- 
Against this wide-spread heresy Vosmaer has now for some thirty 
years past waged a fierce war, which, like all such warfare, is 
tardy of results. Yet signs of such results are at last forth- 
coming in his native land. Meanwhile, The Amazon is the 
richest and maturest of his efforts. It is not a story of incident, 
neither is it a modern, morbid study of psychology. Nothing 
could be simpler than the plot in which, with one exception, we 
find only healthy-minded, normal men and women, men and 
women of whose inner life and spiritual conflicts we are afforded 
delicate pictures. But art takes the upper hand of character 
studies. A profound student of ancient as well as modern art 
here takes us by the hand and conducts us from Paestum to 
Naples, and thence to Rome, making us participators in the 
highest and greatest the Eternal City can offer to the soul of 
man. Thetheme one might think was threadbare. There is 
no young-lady novelist, however feeble, who, if she has visited 
Italy, does not deem it her duty to lay the scene of one at least 
of her works in that “city of the soul.” But well-worn themes 
can take new aspects under the hand of a master, and such is our 
Dutch writer. In a way, his work has a certain resemblance to 
Hawthorne’s Transformation. We do not mean for a moment 
that it has that magician’s subtle grace and delicate aroma, but 
it has his peculiar power of looking with fresh eyes upon the 
familiar, and making us see the well-known from new points of 
view. And, moreover, it is saturated with the very atmosphere 
of Italy, redolent of the breath, the art of that “land of lands,” 
whose fascinations, once felt, can never be shaken off. 

The hero of Vosmaer’s novel is a certain Aisma; it is he who 
represents the writer’s simple creed of beauty, a beauty which 
includes, as a matter of course, the true and good. Rumour 
whispers that the character has been sketched direct from the 
life, and that its prototype is a great Dutch artist living amongst 
us, whose art views are here embodied and set forth. Be 
that as it may, the Aisma of the book is first introduced to us 
on the broad, straight highway to Paestum. Here he falls in 
with a party of compatriots and fellow-pilgrims to the shrines 
of Hellas, and they join their forces. ‘The party are Van 
Walborch, a retired Dutch Minister of State, a humanist in 
the good old-fashioned, sixteenth-century seuse of that too 
much discarded word, an ardent lover of Horace, of Latin 
literature and Roman art; his widowed niece, Marciana van 
Buren, and a most irritating and namby-pamby lady of un- 
certain age, Ada Ebers. An acquaintance is quickly formed 
amid the ruins of the ancient Sybaritic colony, that later on 
improves in Naples, and ripens into friendship in Rome. To 
more than friendship in the case of Aisma and Marciana, 
though neither the one, suffering from the smarts of mis- 
placed love, nor the other, who still winces at the wounds 
struck by an ill-assorted marriage, will acknowledge the existence 
of this new-found feeling. ‘‘ Amazon” is Mr. Van Walborch’s 
pet name for his niece, and in calling her thus he has hit the 
keynote of her proud, independent nature, that resolutely re- 
fuses to bend to the will of another. How her will was bent at 
last, how both she and Aisma love and marry happily, con- 
stitutes the romance of the novel, but neither its originality 
nor its claim to rise above the general. This consists in its 
felicitous description of scenery, and yet more in the suggestive 
and thoughtful conversations on art with which the book is inter- 
spersed. Literature and art, ancient and modern, Hellenic and 
Latin, are subjected to searching and acute analysis by critical 
and cultured minds, and many new ideas are put forth, many 
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disregarded side-lights thrown upon familiar themes. Among 
these an interesting discussion on the Amazon in plastic art 
takes a foremost place, as also a skilful analysis of the causes 
of the powerful attraction that Japanese art has for us in these 
latter days. The book unquestionably is one to read and 
ponder, not one to be rapidly skipped for its story, and then 
thrown aside. No person who thoughtfully peruses it can lay it 
aside without having gained something, for it is rich in obser- 
vations and shrewd remarks, in profound thoughts and beauti- 
fully conceived situations. As a whole, the author has really 
succeeded in ridding himself of the faults into which the 
Teutonic nations are so apt to fall. The more, therefore, 
does it strike us when he does thus stumble, as he does once 
or twice, by no means to the general injury of the whole work, 
but certainly to the detriment of its complete artistic harmony. 
It is quite laughable, when every now and. again the coarser- 
grained Dutchman peeps out to view, as though he were a person 
rigidly suppressed, who ever and again insists on asserting him- 
self. When he comes to the fore there are little iapses of good 
taste, such as no Frenchman, for example, could have committed 
in a work of this class,—a certain downrightness, an emphasis- 
ing of the obvious, that strikes all the more incongruously 
because, as a rule, the author is above these national weaknesses. 
A word of especial praise we must still accord to the character 
of the heroine, Marciana, who, with her sound sweetness, her 
strength combined with grace, her wholesomeness and grandeur 
of soul, is a figure such as we encounter but too rarely in 
novels, though happily prototypes are not wanting in real life. 
Ada, on the other hand, must be pronounced a failure. The 
author clearly intends us both to like and pity her; but his 
descriptions do not lead to this result. In her he has sought to 
work out a tendency; and carried away doubtless by his philo- 
sophical idea, has paid less regard to flawless workmanship. 
We have, we trust, said enough to show that the book, though 
not faultless, is yet beyond the common. <A word of recognition 
is due to the publisher for furnishing us with an English 
version, and for the manner in which the volume is got up. 


TWO BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
WEALTH, after all, is but a means to happiness, and it is not, 
perhaps, on the whole to be regretted that the science of 
Economics—a term which seems preferable to the somewhat 
misleading one, Political Economy—should come to be regarded 
as mainly a branch or division of social science. At all events, 
thus dealt with, the scieace commands an interest that, treated 
from the standpoint of the older and stricter economists, it 
cannot, in these days, hope to evoke. Nevertheless, it is 
well to be brought back occasionally from the more at- 
tractive regions of social speculation to the severer domain 
of the followers of Smith and Ricardo. Of these founders 
of modern economics Jevons was the intellectual heir, 
combining the penetrative sagacity of the former with the 
faculty of lucid exposition possessed hy the latter. These 
qualities are amply displayed in the volume of essays before 
us, which fully exhibit, besides, the Professor’s peculiar 
power of happy illustration, the singular mathematico-literary 
skill with which he treated economical questions. They 
deal with the nature of the means of facilitating the exchange 
of wealth, rather than with wealth itself, in the more ordinary 
sense of the term; but money, in virtue of the important 
functions it discharges, is as real an element of wealth as roads 
or machinery. Gold, for to the noblest metal money is ulti- 
mately reduced, though the common measure of value, itself 
fluctuates in value; and it is with an inquiry into the meaning 
of this variability that the major part of the book is con- 
cerned. Mr. Jevons well shows—he had shown it previously— 
that the value of money in the market, the Mint-price of gold, 
and the exchange-value of gold are not in the least connected 
with each other. The proposition is, perhaps, a somewhat broad 
one, and needs qualification, but in the main it is an accurate 
expression of the fact. He investigates at considerable length; 
and with a full appreciation of the difficulties that beset the 
inquiry, the variations in the relation between gold and com- 
modities of all kinds represented by prices, together with the 
causes and effects of these variations; and the clearer compre- 
hension of the subject is greatly aided by the numerous and 








* Investigations in Currency and Finance. By W.S. Jevons. With Diagrams. 
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carefully-constructed diagrams that accompany the work. It ig 
a pity, we may say parenthetically, that statists do not agree 
about some common standard or model of diagrams, and that 
these are not printed upon translucent paper, so that they might 
be overlaid and the nature of the mean of many curves observed 
ataglance. But the explanation of this variability hardly seems 
to be sought in the right quarter. Under a more searching 
analysis it would, we suspect, be found to involve other than 
purely economical considerations, and to turn largely, if not 
chiefly, upon the state at a given moment of the slowly but con. 
tinuously advancing mean standard of comfort and culture which 
tends to compel men to approach the limit of exhaustion of the 
world’s resources. Hence, prices on the whole tend to rise, and 
the value of gold measured in commodities to fall, a tendency 
only partially met by invention and discovery. Mr. Jevons 
thought that the fall might be ultimately arrested at 30 per 
cent. under the value obtaining just before the Californian gold 
discoveries, and states in his second essay that “the utmost 
depreciation of gold which can be considered likely will be just 
about sufficient to restore gold and silver to the proportional 
values which they usually held in the middle and older historical 
ages of the world.” We are inclined to agree with this view; 
gold discovery is not likely to outmarch the need of gold, but 
rather to fall behind it, and the cost of mining, which is chiefly 
that of mechanical and not of chemical manipulation, tends to 
increase rather than diminish. The fall, we are further assured, 
in opposition to the very uncomfortable prophecies of Cobden 
and Chevalier, will be so gentle that society will have ample 
time for adaptation. This, perhaps, is true, so far as regards 
the bulk of society ; but a not inconsiderable section of it, com- 
prising functionaries, pensioners, fundholders, &c., cannot but 
be seriously incommoded by any other than an almost imper- 
ceptible and very slow fall. 


The chapter on the coinage will be read with great interest at 
the present juncture. It is impossible to give even an idea of 
its contents within the limits at our disposal. Appended to it 
is Mr. Jevons’s view of what he considered a perfect currency. 
He advocated for home use a paper system with a basis of gold, 
and an international metal currency, of which the five or ten 
franc piece should form the unit of account—the gold coins 
being of ten and twenty-five francs respectively. It is evident, 
however, that one coin would amply suffice, and the larger one 
would, of course, be the most economical. Coins of the latter 
category would suffer little wear, for they would be chiefly used, 
as are the Japanese gold $20 pieces, as a guarantee or basis of 
paper. We agree with the suggestion that fractional notes 
might be safely issued, and as representing small change, they 
might be made legal tender up to forty shillings only, and made 
payable in silver. Paper is often preferred to coin; in Japan 
some years back the Kinsatsw were at a premium. On the 
question of Bimetallism Mr. Jevons’s deliverances are far from 
definite. We are a little astonished at this; we should have 
thought Bimetallism, as put forward by the Bimetallists, a 
theory wholly repulsive to his clear, logical, informed, and 
positive mind. Mr. Foxwell, with the valuable aid of Mrs. 
Jevons, has done his part as editor exceedingly well, and the 
volume is one no economist or politician can afford to refuse a 
place on his shelves. 

Turning to Mr. Mallock’s book, we find ourselves in an atmo- 
sphere charged with thunderous influences, and dark with the 
foreshadowings of the difficulties the twentieth century must 
encounter and resolve. The most momentous of these impending 
problems is undoubtedly the satisfactory adjustment of the rela- 
tions between capital and labour, and neither the methods 
nor the principles are yet settled upon which the “hig- 
gling” of this, the most important of all markets, ought 
to be conducted. It is clear, however, that some form 
of co-operation, modified, perhaps, by a more or less social- 
istic regulation of competition, is the most likely outcome 
of the present ferment in men’s minds upon the subject. A 
writer in the current number of the North American Review 
says appositely,—“ It may be that the coming age of combination 
will issue in a nobler and fuller liberty for the individual than 
has yet been seen, but that consummation will be possible not 
in a day of competitive trade [unrestrictedly competitive is 
probably the intended meaning], but in one of competitive 
morals.” It is an evil of no small moment that such altogether 
false conceptions as those of Mr. George should be presented 
with a literary skill that enables them to command an attention 
and exercise an influence—though, assuredly, a transient one— 
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they do not in the least merit. Mr. George is a rhetorical, not 
a scientific economist; and Mr. Mallock meets him occasionally 
rather with satire, than with argument. But there is much 
vigorous logic in his answer; and to it, with an exception 
we shall presently state, we have no serious objection to take. 
Mr. George’s position, shortly put, is that wages are drawn 
not from capital, but from labour, and that wages are 
confiscated by the landlords in the shape of rent. But Mr. 
George gives no definition of capital, of wages, or of rent; 
and his book, after all, is little more than a clever and eloquent 
logomachy. Capital, in the sense in which he seems to use the 
term, is the produce of labour, and wages therefore are, as a 
matter of fact, drawn from labour. The question is, whether 
they are so drawn directly,—whether they create a wages fund 
part passu with their exhaustion of it. It is possible to 
imagine a case, as that of a colony in a new land, put 
by Mr. George, where at the very outset such a state 
of things would obtain. But in societies not in their 
merest infancy, some accumulation of wealth takes place, 
and must take place if civilisation is to become possible; and 
Mr. George does not tell us what becomes of the accumu- 
lated wealth if it is not, more or less of it, expended in 
wages under one form or another. He may answer that 
such wealth consists in reality of wages from the begin- 
ning held back somehow by the capitalist—or the landlord. 
But the holding-back is a necessary condition of continued pro- 
duction, and thus the wage-earners of one generation profit as 
much by the enforced savings of preceding generations, as they 
lose by being obliged to forego more or less of their earnings in 
the interests of posterity. Hence, Mr. George’s contention is an 
unreality, a mere definition-struggle with the orthodox econo- 
mists. The real difficulty is to determine what share labour— 
in the usual acceptation of the term—ought to have in the 
management of the accumulated funds whence wages are 
drawn. Itis equally easy to meet Mr. George’s general argument 
concerning rent. It is impossible to escape the payment of 
some form of rent; an advantage of soil or situation must 
always command a price. But this price, says Mr. George, not 
being due to any individual merit or toil, should be paid to the 
nation for the benefit of all. In other words, he would abolish 
rent altogether, and replace it by a land-tax. But who would 
profit by the change? ‘To answer the question, let us consider 
what becomes of existing rent when paid. Some of it is con- 
sumed abroad by absentee proprietors, or in purchasing foreign 
produce or luxuries, and some of it is simply squandered; but 
the immensely larger proportion of it is used as commercial 
capital, and is distributed as wages—Mr. George, perhaps, would 
say, in indemnifying contemporary labour for the confiscations 
practised upon former generations of labourers. Now, what 
would the State do with so much of its land-tax as was not in 
some way or other squandered, peculated, or lost? It could only 
use it either in making free gifts, or in paying market wages for 
labour; either in pauperising the people, or—just as the land- 
lords use it. Here, again, Mr. George entirely misses the real issue. 
It might be possible to show that the State would be a better 
landlord than the individual proprietor,—we are sure, for our 
part, that it would be an infinitely worse one,—or to argue that, 
in the interests of the whole people, the powers of landlords 
should be subject to State regulation. But he makes neither 
attempt,—he simply bids us enact a statute or two, and abolish 
vice, misery, and poverty by Act of Parliament. With the 
practical objections to his scheme we have not space to 
deal. They are excellently set forth by Mr. Mallock, who is 
careful, at the same time, to sift out the grains of truth that, 
like gold in the sand of an African river, occasionally glitter in 
the rolling rhetoric of his adversary. But there must be a 
certain proportion of gold to the ton, to make it worth while 
to wash the sand. Mr. George’s views are worth refuting, 
not because they are likely to “madden the people,” as 
Mr. Mallock supposes, nor by reason of the accessions to 
economical or social science likely to result from their 
exposition, but simply because they furnish a capital occa- 
sion for inculcating the necessity of scientific accuracy in 
facts, and strict logic in reasoning in sociological as in other 
inquiries. 

Apart from a certain flippancy we meet with here and there, 
Mr. Mallock has performed his task well. No doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain, when he wrote in the Fortnightly Review that 
‘never before was the misery of the very poor more intense, or the 
conditions of the daily life of the great majority ...... more 





hopeless and degraded,” displayed some want of knowledge of 
the social history of England. But the frequent sneering allu- 
sions to the President of the Board of Trade that disfigure Mr. 
Mallock’s pages are as unnecessary to the argument as they are 
opposed to good-taste, and we cannot but regard them as serious 
blemishes in an entertaining and instructive book, that has 
many positive as well as merely polemical excellencies, 





EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.* 
TuIs volume may fairly be described as the revelation of a 
literary loss sustained by Scotland. Probably few Englishmen 
have heard until now of its author, who at the time of his death 
was senior English teacher in the High School of Edinburgh, 
although the Globe Encyclopedia, which he edited, and the 
severe labour in connection with which appears to have 
hastened his death, is a useful and well-digested book of 
reference. The work now before us proves by its style, by the 
character of its criticisms, and, above all, by its earnestness and 
enthusiasm, that, had Dr. Ross lived, he might reasonably have 
been expected to do good literary service in fields but too little 
known. We cannot say much, however, for the biographical 
sketch which precedes Dr. Ross’s treatise on Early Scottish 
History and Literature. The writer, Dr. Brown, who seems to 
be a Paisley clergyman, was a warm friend, and is an enthue 
siastic admirer of Dr. Ross, and has evidently done his best for 
his memory. But he too obviously “improves the occasion ” 
in an almost professional way; and we should have gladly 
been spared a number of somewhat irrelevant references to 
Dr. Ross’s religious sentiments. When, too, Dr. Brown tries 
to be eloquent, he becomes provincial, as when he speaks of 
“those who were admitted to the little back-parlour at 30 
Great King Street, to listen to Coleridgean discourse, or 
take part in high debate on politics or theology;” and 
when he describes with Johnsonian ponderousness the un- 
picturesque town of Kilmarnock as “one of those towns which 
have become manufacturing without ceasing to be agricultural 
—where the new ideas which follow in the wake of machinery 
have blended with the old ideas, which are represented by 
farmers in home-spun buying and selling at the Cross, and by 
their wives and daughters, with comely though weather-worn 
faces, sitting with their butter and eggs spread out before them 
in the market.” Altogether, this notice has too much of the 
character of “a dud,” to use the more vigorous than polite 
Scotch monosyllable which Carlyle once hurled at a preface by 
Chalmers himself. Dr. Ross’s own style is not perfect. He is, 
above all things, a fervent Scot, and writes with “a patriotic 
gurgle in the throat.” Occasionally, therefore, when he gets 
into an enthusiastic vein, he comes to grief for want of words. 
More than once we come upon passages like the following, in a 
warmly eulogistic criticism of Barbour’s Brus :—* The parting 
from the Queen and her ladies, when: snell winter falls on the 
Grampians, is told with a tenderness that cannot be surpassed.” 
It may be taken for granted that when a writer puts his hand 
to his head in admiration of a certain thing, and says it “ cannot 
be surpassed,” the fact simply is that he has reached the end of 
his descriptive tether. It is, however, but fair to Dr. Ross to say, 
that considering his work was not published before his death, it 
is marred by singularly few errors of taste, while the blunders 
it contains as to matters of fact are not worth mentioning. 

As a historian Dr. Ross has not any novel views to advance, 
and as a critic he is the reverse of subtle. This volume on Scotch 
history and literature prior to the Reformation can hardly be 
regarded as a final work on the subject ; yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that it is the best manual of the two subjects of which it 
treats, at present in existence. Dr. Ross has evidently had a 
passion for his subject, and has gone straight to the ancient re- 
cords, both Scotch and English, as the fountain-heads of all avail- 
able information. At the same time, he has not neglected to avail 
himself of the independent and eminently valuable researches 
of Mr. Freeman, the late Dr. Hill Burton, Mr. Robertson, and 
Mr. Skene. The result is, that although he has nothing to say 
that is positively fresh of the history of Scotland between the 
Wars of Independence—he does ample justice, however, to the 
able, brilliant, and martyred James I., in some respects the 
greatest king Scotland ever had—he has a great deal to 
say that is worth attending to about the origin and character 
of that most desperate of all the Seven Years’ Wars that live in 





* Scottish History and Literature to the Period of the Reformation, By John 
M. Ross, LL.D. Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by James Brown, D.D. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose and Sons, 1834. 
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history, and of the leading characters in it. Dr. Ross inclines 
to the old theory of that war,—that it was a truly national 
struggle against England and the pretensions of Edward 
J., and not, as Mr. Green puts it, a struggle of freedom 
against feudalism, of Saxon against Norman. To a certain 
extent it was both, but was also different from and above both. 
The Saxon Commons,—who were the backbone of the struggle, 
who conquered with Wallace at Stirling, suffered with him 
from the treachery of Norman nobles at Falkirk, and completed 
his work under a great Norman soldier at Bannockburn,—were 
fierce lovers of liberty, but they were also fierce lovers of the 
kingdom that had sheltered, adopted, and absorbed themselves, 
and their ancestors. It is of little use, therefore, to inquire—from 
the political or historical, as distinguished from the antiquarian, 
point of view—whether Wallace was a Scandinavian or a 
Welshman, or to dwell much on the fact that Bruce was a 
Norman. They represented and led the Scottish nation, torn 
by racial dissensions, and ruthlessly plundered by the most 
ferocious and unscrupulous nobility in Europe, in its resist- 
ance to the unjustifiable aggression of England,—and that is 
enough. Dr. Ross is seen at his best when dealing with the 
legends that have grown round the memories of Scotland’s 
national heroes. He separates the wheat from the chaff in 
Barbour’s Brus ; and we have never seen a more masterly ex- 
position than that which he gives of the brutalities and chrono- 
logical absurdities of Blind Harry’s Wallace. Both Bruce and 
Wallace were probably men of mixed motives, but the more 
generous estimate of them is probably also the truer. Bruce 
deserves much of the severe censure which Mr. Freeman has 
passed upon him (not severer, by the way, than that passed by 
Garibaldi from the standpoint of the patriotic man of action), 
but even Mr. Freeman allows that he developed into a great 
captain and king. The fact, no doubt, is, that the misfortunes 
and hardships of the early portion of Bruce’s career disciplined 
and ennobled his moral nature, as they wore out his body; if 
he began his public life as an uuscrupulous adventurer, he ended 
it a sagacious patriot. As for the Wallace-cult in Scotland, 
it is satisfactory to find that the more the dry light of history 
is brought to bear upon it, the more Wallace appears as a 
pure patriot, and for his time a far-seeing politician, the less as 
either the gigantic swashbuckler of Scottish, or the ferocious, 
treacherous, and sensual brigand of English, tradition. The 
conclusion come to by Dr. Ross, who takes much the same view of 
Wallace as the late Dr. Burton, seems perfectly reasonable :— 
“ When we see how a studious Churchman (Barbour), long after 
the struggle was over and the victory won, could still exalt in the 
transcendent glory of national independence, it is not difficult to 
imagine that when the shameful evidences of bondage were daily 
before the eyes of brave men, they should be filled with a sacred 
passion for liberty which would transform them into heroes. The 
public career of Wallace stamps him as pre-eminently a soldier of 
this kind. He never wavered in his purpose; in his darkest hour of 
adversity he never dreamed of submission. There was not gold 


enough in England to buy his homage to Edward. His was the 
*nobill hart’ that— 


* Suld think fredom mar to pris, 
Than all the go'd in warld that is,’ 


On a full consideration of the historical conditions in which Wallace 
is found, we absolutely reject the view of his character taken by the 
English chroniclers, not only as utterly inadequate to explain his 
public life, but utterly incompatible with its salient features; and 
while we frankly recognise the traditionary form of the national 
story, and the absurdity of accepting its details as if they were 
guaranteed by contemporary authority, we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the Wallace of the Scottish legend is endowed with 
qualities of mind and soul that interpret the Wallace of history far 
more clearly and satisfactorily ; and we are, therefore, forced to 
believe that whatever exaggerations and fictions in that legend may 
veil the simple outlines of the real life, the likeness is truer even in 
its most extravagant dress than the malignant caricatures of the 
English monks.” 

In dealing with Scottish literature, apart from—yet insepara- 
bly bound up with—Scottish history before the Reformation, Dr. 
Ross travels over ground which several recent writers, notably 
Professor Minto, in his excellent Characteristics of English 
Poets from Chaucer to Shirley, have rendered tolerably familiar to 
Englishreaders. King James I., Barbour, Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, 
Sir David Lindsay, are not quite unknown on this side of the 
Tweed. Dr. Ross gives an exceptionally full analysis of the 
writings of all of these; and is very successful in showing the 
influence of the Renaissance and of Chaucer upon Scotland. 
With the bulk of his criticisms we entirely agree. Great, how- 
ever, as was the genius of Dunbar,—he was more intense than 
Chaucer, very much as Burns was more intense than Shake- 
speare,—we are hardly prepared to place The Dance of the Seven 





Deadly Sins above Tam o’ Shanter. From the literary point 
of view this volume is of especial value from its drawing atten. 
tion to too-little-known writers and books, such as Robert 
Henryson, Chaucer’s chief disciple in Scotland, who lived in 
the reigns of James II. and James III., and The Complaynt of 
Scotland, written in 1548 and 1549, of the author of which 
little seems to be known for certain, except that he must haye 
been a Roman Catholic priest. Nothing in Northern literature 
shows the intensity of the Scotch national spirit more clearly 
than this book. Singularly enough, too, it contains the seeds of 
that democratic sentiment which came toa maturity in Burns; for 
as Dr. Ross points out, the author “ goes so far in his ethico- 
political republicanism as to declare that ‘the sone of ane prince, 
beand distitut of vertu, is no gentil man; ande in opposit, ane 
sone of ane mechanyc plebien, beand verteous, he is ane gentil 
man.’ ” 





THE EXPOSITOR.* 


Tue volume of the Ewposttor now before us, being that for the 
first half of the present year, keeps well up to the high level of 
merit which that periodical has long sustained. There is no 
“ padding ;” nothing in any degree rubbishy. The contribu- 
tions are, of course, of very various kinds. Some are simply 
sermons of a high class. Others deal with the elucidation of 
particular passages of Scripture. Among these is an interest- 
ing article by the Rev. J. E. Yonge, on “Esau and Jacob,” 
in which the writer, taking the narrative as unquestionable 
history, endeavours to show the real spiritual inferiority of 
daring and externally attractive characters like Esau, and to 
defend Jacob from the charge of unworthy “ sharp practice” in 
obtaining the birthright of the eldest brother; and there is a 
short article by Miss Weld on the “ten pieces of silver” in one 
of Christ’s parables, stating that the transition from the “lost 
sheep,” in the immediately preceding parable, to the lost piece 
of money, is not an anti-climax, as it has appeared to many, 
but the reverse, because the piece of silver was probably not 
part of a mere hoard, but one of a string of coins worn as an 
ornament over the forehead,—a fashion which Miss Weld has 
witnessed surviving among the women of Palestine, “and the 
number of the coins is very commonly ten.” 

But of course the deepest interest, at least in times like ours, 
belongs to those essays which deal with questions of the char- 
acter of God and the destiny of Man. It is with great satisfac- 
tion that we see a journal of unquestioned Evangelical orthodoxy 
like the Zzpositor, maintaining the doctrine of God’s father. 
hood of all men, heathen as well as Christian. On this 
subject there is an essay by the Rev. Dr. Morison, entitled, “ St. 
Paul on the Heathen,” based on the passage (Romans ii., 12-16) 
where the Apostle speaks of those who, not having law in the 
form of a revelation, are nevertheless a law unto themselves. 
The Apostle says, in the passage under consideration, that those 
who have sinned without law shall perish without law. Now, 
all are sinners ;—does he, therefore, assert that all those who 
are ignorant of revelation must perish? Dr. Morison argues, 
and we think truly, that the Apostle has no such meaning ;— 
that here, as in many passages of Scripture, the word “ sinner ” 
is to be understood in the emphatic sense; and that, as is said 
in the same passage, ‘“‘ the doers of the law shall be justified,” 
if, like Cornelius, they have acted up to the best light they have 
had. ‘ But,” says Calvin, as quoted in the essay before us, “ it 
may be legitimately argued from this very passage that no one is 
justified by works, for no one can be found who can boast of 
having fulfilled the law;” and several other commentators, 
some of whom do not call themselves Calvinists, are quoted to 
the same effect. But Dr. Morison maintains, and we agree 
with him, that the Apostle is not speaking of absolute sinless- 
ness, but of such degree of obedience to the law of God revealed 
in conscience as is practically attainable. The doctrine of St. 
Paul in the passage before us is, in fact, the same as that of 
Christ in the Parable of Judgment (Matthew xxv.), where He is 
speaking of “all nations,” and teaches that there will be an 
eternal reward for those who have fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and ministered to the sick, without having thought 
of Christ, and perhaps without having heard His name. 
The denial of the possibility of salvation to the heathen, and 
the anxious disparagement of natural goodness and of all good 
actions that do not spring from conscious faith, are indeed 
deplorable features of much of what calls itself Evangelical 





* The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. 8. Cox, D.D. Second Series. Vol. VIII 
London; Hodder and Stoughton, 
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religion. Yet these errors have been held by so many 
good men, and have co-existed with so much true Christian 
faith, that we think their root must be rather intel- 
Jectual than moral. They appear to have arisen from a 
dread of allowing men to think that natural goodness can 
in any way supersede the necessity of God’s grace and man’s 
faith in Him. Yet this is a mere confusion of ideas. All 
goodness is of God’s imparting, and when the recipient of God's 
goodness consciously co-operates w'th God, the recipient's 
part in the process is called faith. If there is, as is 
suggested by many passages of Scripture, a world of pure 
and sinless angelic spirits, their goodness is an emanation 
of God’s goodness, and they have to thank God for it. 
Grace is simply unearned favour, and though the most con- 
spicuous and wonderful instance of grace is that made known 
in the Atonement of Christ, yet “every good gift and every 
perfect boon,” whether in an unfallen angel or in a man striving, 
however unconsciously, towards God, is the gift of God’s grace. 
A kindred confusion of ideas is at the root of the dread of any 
doctrine of justification by works which is or was general among 
persons calling themselves Evangelical, and caused Luther to 
deny the Evangelical character of the Epistle of James. Dr. 
Morison, in the essay before us, speaks of a public justifica- 
tion by works in the day of judgment, and of a previous j ustifica- 
tion by faith effected in the secretness of the man’s own spirit. 
This is true, but it would be simpler to speak of justification by 
faith and judgment by works. Both of these doctrines are taught 
by Christ and his Apostles; but it should always be remem- 
bered that justification by faith is never mentioned in immediate 
connection with judgment. 

The volume contains a very interesting series of essays 
by the editor, entitled, “The Gospel to the Greeks,” which 
is based on the sayings of Christ when, shortly before his 
death, certain Greeks sought to be introduced to him (John 
xii.) The greater part of these essays consists of an 
eloquent and true exposition of the principle that a corn 
of wheat must die in order to bring forth fruit, and that 
only “he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” As Dr. Cox puts it,—‘ Selfishness is death in 
life; self-renunciation, life in death.” But in the concluding 
essay of the series, he expounds the meaning of the words,— 
“T,if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself.” He interprets this, fancifully perhaps, as a prediction 
by Christ, not only of his crucifixion, but of his resurrection 
and ascension. Whatever we may think of this, it is a promise 
that Christ will make his influence felt on all, but hardly a 
promise that all will surrender to it. 

Almoni Peloni gives us a very interesting paper on 
‘Biogenesis and Degeneration,” the purpose of which, as will 
be perceived by those who have read Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, is to show the inconsistency of the 
metaphors which Professor Drummond has advanced as argu- 
ments. Professor Drummond is an advocate of what appears 
to us ultra-Calvinism, and makes much of Christ’s saying 
that “many are called, but few chosen,” which fact of the 
moral world he compares, following Butler, to the vast waste of 
seeds in the kingdom of nature. His critic in the Expositor 
objects to such a doctrine, in the name of natural faith in the 
fatherhood of God; and quotes sayings of Christ which 
appear to teach a different doctrine; among others :— 
“T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself.” We do not think, however, that he meets 
the difficulty satisfactorily. It is a fact of observation that 
many are called, but few chosen,—in other words, that ex- 
cellence is rare; to recognise this does not need faith, but only 
sight ; but the promises addressed to faith assure us that in the 
“dispensation of the fulness of the times ” Christ will “ make 
all things new ” and “ gather together in one all things, both in 
earth and in Heaven,”’—that is to say, all things both in the 
visible and in the spiritual worlds. 

In an essay entitled “ St. Paul on Predestination,” Mr. Joseph 
John Murphy argues, following Archbishop Whately, that St. 
Paul, when he speaks of the divine election, does not, in general, 
mean election to any place in the eternal world, but to a place 
of privilege and honourable service in this present dispensation ; 
and he sums up the Apostle’s teaching by saying, that “ rejection 
is but for a time, and election is not to a place in a kingdom 
from which others are to be for ever shut out ;—election means 
being chosen by God to be brought into his kingdom before the 
rest, and to be thereby a means of blessing to the rest.” In 





truth, the Calvinist who narrows the Gospel of Christ from a 
proclamation of blessing to mankind into a mere promise of 
blessings to an elect few, disparages that Gospel no less fatally 
than the Arminian, who lowers it into a means whereby it has 
become possible for a man by hard striving to save himself. 

There is much more in the volume before us of the highest 
interest, which we regret that the space at our disposal will not 
permit us even to mention. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


> 

The sole fault to be found with the July number of the Scottish 
Review is that it is too Scotch,—a fault that will probably be con- 
sidered an excellence on the other side of the Border, and a proof 
that the conductor of this now established quarterly pays due 
attention to the greatest happiness of the greatest number of his 
readers. Of seven articles in all, six deal with northern subjects, 
such as the Scottish Language, Scottish Clergy (as contrasted with 
English), Scottish Loyalists, and Unpublished Notices of Archbishop 
Sharp of St. Andrews. Thetwo last are the best. The writer of the 
paper on the Marquis of Huntly and other of the opponents of the 
Covenanters has really something to say for them. The extracts 
given in the paper on Archbishop Sharp, from the unpublished letters 
of Lauderdale and otiers of his contemporaries, are very damaging to 
his reputation. They make him out to be not only a traitor and an 
oppressor, but a timid, vacillating snob as well. This number of the 
Scottish Review contains a paper on Highland Land Law Reform, 
which is timely, and moderate in tone, but rather deficient in “ grip ” 
and “ go.” 


The Economic Revolution of India and the Public Works Policy. 
By A. K. Connel, M.A. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The value of this 
latest work by the author of “ Discontent and Danger in India,” is 
impaired, as was that work, by an unreasonable pessimism. Its object, 
as set forth in the preface, is “to show the consequences of the Pro- 
ductive Public Works policy, not only for the finances of the Indian 
Government—an aspect of the question which the Stracheys have 
chiefly considered in their book—but also for the people of India as 
a whole. The flourishing condition of the Indian Exchequer for the 
time being, does not necessarily imply the prosperity of the people in 
the long-run, because the Indian financial system is so differently 
conditioned from that of any other Government, that it is impossible 
to argue directly from the state of the public to that of the private 
purse. India is now, in consequence of the outlay on productive 
public works, subject to the play of economic forces which, when 
once launched on any land, are like the tides of the sea, remorseless and 
irresistible in their strength. The dams and the landmarks of the country 
are being gradually submerged beneath the flood that is ever rolling 
on from the West. England has in the past let loose the same forces 
in Ireland, though in asomewhat different way, and is slowly trying 
to stay their fury, now that they have proved dangerous to her- 
self.” This is the key-note of the book. Mr. Connel, who is pre- 
sumably an Irishman, has beheld the work of the English, and pro- 
nounces it bad; until their misrule begins to prove dangerous to 
themselves, they will be deaf to warning and blind to fact. If this be 
true, then are we surely the most stupid people in the world ; yet even 
the stupid sometimes do good by mistake, and if Mr. Connel is to be 
believed, our administration of India has not even this redeeming 
feature. Blunders we make and in plenty, and it is well to 
expose them; bunt it is too much to ask us to believe that 
the Imperial administration of our Indian Empire has led “to 
the total sacrifice of the interests of India to those of 
political parties,” and “to the absolute domination of an aggres- 
sive and energetic democracy of thirty-five millions over a popu- 
lation of two hundred and fifty millions, pre-eminent for their passive 
and apathetic character.” As yet, at least, not the Indian Empire 
alone, but the entire British Empire, is ruled by a small minority 
of the thirty-five millions; and the truth is, not that 
Parliament interferes too much with the government of our great 
dependency, but that it can hardly be persuaded to give 
it the least attention. That the interests of India are totally 
sacrificed to those of political parties is simply untrue; and 
as Mr. Connel does not attempt to support the statement by the 
least show of evidence, we may pass it by as a rhetorical flourish. 
The subsidised railways of India, he contends, are a terrible mistake. 
Though in every other country improved means of communication 
promote civilisation and raise the condition of the people, in India 
they are working nothing but evil, because, says Mr. Connel, the 
system has been established by the help of foreign capital and native 
taxation. But nearly every non-European country has been, in the 
first instance at least, provided with railways in like manner, and 
they at least show no signs of decadence. The first American railways 
were built with capital borrowed in England, and practically subsidised 
by the State, which, though it gave no moncy, gave money’s-worth in 
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the shape of land. Mexican, Australian, and other railways are 
being built on the same system,—and rightly so, if the principle of 
buying in the cheapest market be a wise principle. Why should 


India pay six or seven per cent. for native capital, when. 


English capital can be obtained at three or four? It is as 
advantageous for India to get cheap capital as it is for England 
to get cheap bread. Mr. Connel seems to think that no more 
railways should be made than can be made with Indian money, 
that all the rolling-stock should be produced in the country, 
and nothing but native coal burnt by the locomotives. At any rate, 
we cari place no other construction on this passage,—“ Nor is even 
the whole of the money spent in maintaining and working the lines 
distributed among the natives. Coal to the amount of 175,951 tons, 
and a large amount of new carriages, &c., come from England, and 
of the total number of employés (169,577), 3,763 are Europeans 
earning the highest wages. On the other hand, those who used to 
carry on the transport now superseded by railways must have 
earned a good deal more than the 165,814 natives employed on the 
lines [why ‘mnst’?]. They are now thrown on the overburdened 
land.” But are they not balanced by an equal or even greater 
number taken off the overburdened land? Mr. Connel’s arguments 
remind us of a famons incident that occurred during Sancho 
Panza’s governorship of the island of Barataria. Finding that 
the muleteers balanced their panniers by putting the lading in one 
and a big stone in the other, he suggested that they would do 
better to divide the lading, and so carry twice as much mer- 
chandise as they had been in the habit of doing. The result 
was that one-half the muletcers, having nothing to do, re- 
belled against the new system, and Sancho had to sanction the 
restoration of the stones. Mr. Connel, less wise than Sancho, com- 
plains that the railways have superseded a good many bullock-carts. 
That, we believe, was the intention of their promoters; and when 
carts were invented, they probably superseded a good many pack- 
horses. We might adduce other instances of the author’s wrong- 
headedness, which we regret all the more that the Indian Govern- 
ment is far from perfect, and stands in need of sharp and frequent 
criticism. But the criticism should be reasonable, and Mr. Connel 
appears to have every qualification for the task he has undertaken, 
except that without which knowledge and industry are of little 
account,—a sound judgment and an unbiassed mind. 


Berna Boyle. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—It is seldom that a novelist changes her accustomed field of action 
with a success so complete as Mrs. Riddell has attained in this very 
pleasing book. She leaves the City for the county Down, and gives 
us, according to the promise on her title-page, a “love-story ” pure 
andsimple. Berna is a beautiful girl, well descended on her father’s 
side, but afflicted with a mother whose silliness and vulgarity reach 
almost to the bounds of caricature. Her lover’s social position has 
something of the same inequality. His father is a particularly dis- 
agreeable specimen of the Ulster farmer, who had persuaded a young 
lady of good birth to elope with him. It is a case with both of them 
of “love at first-sight’’ (an emotion not quite intelligible on the 
young lady’s part), and the obstacle which hinders their happiness 
results from the difficulties of their social position. Berna feels so 
acutely the inconvenience of a mésalliance, that she resolutely sets 
her face against making the experiment in her own person. The 
situation is worked out with much skill, and affords the opportunity of 
giving some delineations of Irish character which are not the less 
interesting because they differ considerably from the conventional 
models. Mrs. Riddell accentuates too strongly, we think, the odious 
peculiarities of Mrs. Boyle; otherwise her studies are executed with 
much truthfulness and subtlety. Generally, the novel may be read 
with more than usual interest; nor can we wish anything away, except, 
it may be, some lectures on politics for which we cannot recognise in 
the author any peculiar aptitude. 

Early Church History. Compiled by the late Edward Backhouse. 
Edited and enlarged by Charles Tylor. (Hamilton Adams, London; 
J. B. Lippencote and Co., Philadelphia.) —Mr. Backhouse, who was an 
energetic member of the Society of Friends, devoted the last few 
years of his life to the design of writing Church history from the stand- 
point occupied by his own communion. Time failed him in the execu- 
tion of his purpose; he left his work in a fragmentary condition; and 
it has been completed in a way by Mr. Tylor, who “is responsible,” 
as we learn from Mr. Hodgkin’s preface, “for fully one-half of the 
matter of the volume, and for the form of the whole of it.’ We 
regret that the design was not more fully carried out. ‘‘ His desire,” 
writes Mr. Iodgkin, “perhaps not fully allowed to himself, 
was to find out with what early teachers stigmatised as heretics 
he himself could, in any way, sympathise; what protests against 
priestly assumption and ritualistic corruptions had been made in 
the early ages of the Church.” There are hints, and little more 
than hints, of this in the book itself. Two pages only, for instance, 
are given to Montanism, though of all the phenomena of early 
Christianity, Montanism is surely the most significant as regarded 








from the Quaker point of view. But though the volume does not give 
‘us what we should be glad to find in it, it contains much that ig 
interesting. It is something of a novelty to have Church history 
regarded from the side on which the author and his editor approach it, 
Nothing, too, could be more laudable than the moderation and can. 
dour which are shown throughout. Some points also have been care. 
fully studied. The chapters on “ Christian and Pagan Epitaphs” 
contain a very interesting epitome of what has been discovered on 
this subject. The photographic illustrations, too, add much to the 
value of the volume. 

Latin Passages adapted for Practice in Unseen Translation. By J. 
G. Sargent, M.A. (Rivington.)—This is a most convenient and use; 
ful little volume. Mr. Sargent utilises his large experience as a 
teacher and an examiner to bring together a collection of well. 
chosen and well-arranged passages. He has wisely taken a wide 
range in making his choice, selecting his examples “ from the chief 
Latin prose writers of the century before and the two centuries fo}. 
lowing the Christian era.’’ It is quite right to recognise the fact that 
Latin literature has wider limits than are commonly recognised in the 
ordinary Academical course of study. A scholar whose reading ends 
with Tacitus is likely to be but imperfectly furnished for what is after 
all one of the most important demands that will be made upon him,— 
the being able to master any Latin that may be put before him. Mr, 
Sargent adds also some epitaphs and “grafiti’? which will be in. 
teresting and instructive puzzles to the student. 


The Poor of the Period. By Mrs. Houston. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—It has rarely been our lot to read anything quite so hopelessly 
unsatisfactory as these two volumes,—nearly five hundred pages of 
disjointed twaddle, held together by a strong thread of malevolent 
discontent with things in general! We can simply wonder for whose 
reading stuff of this kind is printed? And we would warn our 
readers against the delusive hope held out by the title; they will 
gain no fresh insight into the condition of the poor of this or any 
other period from these pages. 

Three Sisters; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. By 
“Anon.” 2vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—There is a certain photo- 
graphic lifelikeness about these sketches (they give us, indeed, the idea 
of being actually drawn from real persons), but they are sadly wanting 
in artistic quality. The writer must learn that some faculty of 
composition is wanted before any real literary work can be done. It 
will not be enough to reproduce, however faithfully, the conversations 
and incidents of life. Yet the power to reproduce is something, and 
we do not think it impossible that the author of the Three Sisters 
may yet produce something that will have the readableness which, 
to be candid, we have not found in these two volumes. 


Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. (W. H. Allen and Co.)— 
Mrs. Fry’s life has been written before; but it is a story which 
becomes more significant as time goes on. The world has been 
moving very swiftly along the way in which she was a pioneer. 
Society acknowledges the duty to its outcasts which she was one of 
the first to recognise; and it is well to confess anew the great debt 
which we owe to this clear-sighted, tender-hearted, brave woman. It 
is nothing less than astonishing to look back upon the monstrous evils 
which the national conscience permitted less than a century ago; to 
read, for instance, how the female convicts were landed in Australia 
without having provided for them either shelter or money,—how they 
were simply turned out with an allowance of provisions. It was 
against this and the like evils that Mrs. Fry contended so steadfastly ; 
extending her work to other countries besides this, as when, for in- 
stance, she visited the Hospice des Enfans Trouvés, at Paris. The 
terrible story of this place may be seen on p. 103. This is a good 
book, worthy of a place in the interesting ‘‘ Eminent Women Series.’’ 


We are glad to notice the reissue, in a cheap and convenient form, 
of the first and second series of Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning (Smith and Elder). These two small octavo volumes, 
each of about 300 pages, are all that could be desired in appearance 
and moderation of price. 
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ences to Dean of Westminster, Piesident of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys nnijer ten. Indian references. 


R. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford (formerly a King’s 
Scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), takes Four 
or Five PUPILS, aged ten to fourteen. German and 
ee if desired. — Plas Héu, Criccicth, North 
ales. 


T LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificited Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 

irls received from the age of nines NEXT TERM 
ak October 2nd. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 


traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, N 




















EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 


Street, W. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 
Art VisiroR—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R.A. 
Prorrssor—HARRY JOHNSON, Esq., RI. 


The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
2nd, 1884, The Studio will be open every day from 
ten to four. The subjects taught will include drawing 
from the round, antique, and costume model, paint- 
ings in oil, and the principles of drawing in water- 
colours and sketching from nature. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
9th, 1894. 

The College provides systematic instruction by Pro- 
fessors in the higher subjects, and there are Prepara- 
tory Classes for Junior Students. Students are pre- 
pared for Matriculation and for the Examinations in 
Arts and Science of the University of London. Single 
Courses of Lectures may be taken. 

Mr. Ravenstein will give a Course of Lectures on 
Physical and Political Geography on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, at 12.25. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Founded 1564, 
Heap Master—Rev. D. S. INGRAM, M.A,, 
Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 

Among the Honours gained 1873-1883, have been 
Three Firsts, Eighteen Seconds, and Twenty-four 
Thirds at Oxford and Cambridge, besides admissions 
to Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, &c. 

Those of the present year include Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and an 
Exhibition at Wadham. 

NEXT TERM will on SEPTEMBER 18th. 

CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUOKS, for 100 Sons of Clergy, 
Army and Navy, Medical Men, &. Thirty guineas 
per annum more or less, according to age, with small 
definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five guineas. 
Terms considerably reduced to brothers and orphans, 
Good education and diet, very little sickness, and 
unexceptionable parental reference.—Address, Rev. 
Dr. JAMES. 


RS. LAWRENCEH’S CLASSES 

sd Girls), Fearegg House, Wimbledon Park, 

will REOPEN on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 

Vacanc‘es for three Resident Pupils.—For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE, 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and 
£20 per annum will be COMPETED for on 
September 16th. One limited to boys under 14. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, St. 
Mark’s School, Windsor. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY hassome time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake. EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LFSSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
ounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
*héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 





























Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


The NEXT SESSION begins September 17th, 1884, 
and ends June 30th, 1885. Terms £10 year for out. 
door students, £35 additional for those indoor. 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions, open 
to Male and Female Candidates above the age of 15, 
will be offered for competition :— 

Three Scholarships of £59 each. 
Three Scholarships of £40 each, 
Three Scholarships of £30 each. 
Tbree Scholarships of £25 each. 
Three Scholarships of £20 each. 
Five Exhibitions of £15 each. 
Ten Exhibitions of £10 each. 

Prospectus, with full particulars, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom candidates must send 
their names on or before August 30. 


B. T. WILLIAMS, 
LEWIS MORRIS, } Hon. Secs, 


Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London, July 2nd, 1884, 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 





Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 





A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

_ Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions for Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c, can be 
supplied. 

Session 188485 will commence on September Ist, 

Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 


A VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 
—Fstablished 1840, for the Education of 
Gentlemen’s Sons. Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. I arge house, well ventilated and 
drained, Situation most healthy ; good playgrounds. 
Highest references in England. Terms, £100 per 
annum.—Apply to the Principal, Dr. M. AUCKEN- 
THALER. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, and Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 

wishes to LET her house at Slindon from the 

Ist of September.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 
SPARKES, Auctioneer, Arundel. 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 

extensive and specially planned premises, Lindon 
Grove, Alderley Edge, near Manchester. A Boys’ 
Boarding School has been conducted there for many 
years uninterruptedly. Accommodates 60 pupils.— 
Apply DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weakxness 
AnD DEBILITY.—Unless the blood be kept in a 

ure state, the strongest constitution will fail and 
isease supervene. Thise truly wonderful Pills possess 
the power neutralising and removing all contamina- 
tions of the blood, They quietly but certainly overcome 
all obstructions tending to produce ill-health, and insti- 
tute regular actions in organs that are faulty from 
derangement of debility. The dyspeptic, weak, and 
nervous may rely on these Pills as their best friends 
and comforters. They improve the appetite and 
thoroughly invigorate the digestive apparatus, Hol- 
loway’s Pills have long been known to be the sunest 
preventives of liver complaints, dreadful dropsies, 




















spasms, col‘c, constipation, and many other diseases 
ways hovering round the feeble and iafirm, 
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HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
T TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 405 Oxford 


Bireet, W Drrecrors. 
Chairman—ALBERT Grey, Esq., M.P. 
A. Cameron Corbett, Usq. 
‘Arthur H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
H. R. Graham, Esq, . 
Hon. SECRETARY—Mics Hart. 


The object of the promoters of this Association is 
to apply the principle of co-operation to productive 
industry, and thus to secure to all employed an 
innitable share of the wealth produced by labour. — 

‘All work will be of the best and most artistic 
character, and the greatest care will be taken to 
employ only steady and thoroughly competent men 
in each branch. : é rates 

Every workman having, by the epecial constitution 
of the firm, a direct interest in the business, the work 
will be carried out economically and well, 

One aim of the Association will be to promote the 
truest artistic principles; every endeavour will be 
made to ensure that all orders shall be executed in 
an artistic and efficient manner, and at a reasonable 


coat. 


Designs prepared and estimates submitted free of 
aie Tr-de Manager, EB. W. SEARLE. 
Art Manager, L. A. SHUFFREY. _ 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
: WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. ee ey cepraialie 
7° al 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
sIx PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 


KY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

“Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.” —JurORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884, 


RY’S COCOA EXTRAOT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, 


EYLON CHOCOLATE. 
Prepared from Cocoa only recently 
cultivated in the Island, and refined 
sugar, flavoure? with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


: See D & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


PpottEeD MEATS. Also, 
ySSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
MPURTLE SOUP, and JELJ.Y, andother 


QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—This extraordinary medicine has 
been for half a century the most certain and speedy 
remedy for asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, bron- 
chitis, difficult breathing, pains in the chest, shortness 
of breath, spitting of blood, hoarseness, &c. To those 
suffering from obstinate and confirmed coughsit gives 
the most immediate and perfect relief, When great 
ow © take cold exists, and a troublesome cough 
succeeds the slightest exposure, Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
Produce the most surprising results; they at once 
relieve the cough and entirely remove that irritability 
and weakness of the lungs which give rise to the com- 
laint. Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste pleasantly. Sold 
jy na vendors at 1s 14d, 23 9d, 43 6d, and 11s 
x. 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, price 6d. 
HE PRINTER’S DEVIL, 
and the 7,405,926 Satellites. 
By Aneto-Scoros. 
London : Cousins and Co.,3 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE IN 

the MEDITERRANEAN, in the Steam Yacht 
‘Ceylon.’ By Surgeon-General Munro, M.D., C.B., 
Author of ‘* Reminiscences of Military Service with 
the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders.” 


Hurst anp Buackett, Publishers. 


£20 PRIZE for a SERIAL 


STORY. 

‘the Proprietors of the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL 
Offer TWO HUNDRED POUNDS for the Best 
Original SERIAL STORY which shall be submitted 
fur consideration by February 1st, 1885. 

After publication in the Journal, the Copyright 
will remain with the Author.—For the terms and 
conditions, apply to the PROPRIETORS, People’s 
Journal Office, Dundee. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 








LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund e £950,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

- BR. WBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ooo ++» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... eee soe ove +e 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed oe ee «ee 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... “a one ++» 1,000,000 
ToTAaL ene Dyes Upwarps or TWO 
id. '. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
STABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ty. 
WILLIAM C. ene } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
bE PREPS. BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full . on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

RR, Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 


























. Excellent, refreshing, avd in rae 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. _ 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1884, No. DCCCXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
Tar Waters oF HErcuLes.—Part I. 
A SKETCH FROM MALVERN. 
Tue Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Conclusion. 


CuriositIEs oF PoLtitics:—The Attempted Revival 
of Quixotism—A Historical Parallel—A Political 
Hyena—How to Grow Thin. 


“Tommy.” 
BERLIN IN 1884, (Conclusion.) 
Some TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RvuSSIAN OF LERMON- 
TOFF. 
JUSTICE FOR THE Lorps, 
Wii11am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents FoR AUGUST. 
GorTHe.—I. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
Leo XIII. By Ruggero Bonghi. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. By James H, 
Rigg, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES, By 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
Tue British ASSOCIATION AT MOonTREAL, By 
Principal Grant. 
Party GOVERNMENT. By Matthew Macfie. 
Gotp Worsuip. By F. A. Paley, LL.D. 
THE PouiticaL Crisis.. By H. D. Traill, D.O.L. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN BELGIUM: THE 
LIBERAL DEFEAT AND ITS Causes, By Emile de 
Laveleye. 
CoxTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. EcciesiasticaL History. By Professor G. 
T. Stokes. 
Il. Porrry. By W. P. Ker. 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 14, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. 
ConTENTS. 

ARCHDEACON HOLDEN’S TRIBULATION. Illustrated by 
P. Macnab. 

BEAUMARCHAIS. 

Some Literary ReEcOLLECTIONS,—IX. 

Our Lapy or LourDES. 

LonGeER LIFE. 

Tue Talk OF THE Towy. By James Payn. Chap. 5. 
The Old Settle—Chav. 6. An Audacious Criticism. 
—Chap. 7. A Col'ector’s Gratitude.—Chap. 8. How 
to get rid of a Company.—Chap. 9. An Unwelcome 
Visitor. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

London: Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Beal of EDUCATION, 
No. 181, for AUGUST. 

1, INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION.— 
Official Arrangements and Time Table. 

2. ON THE TRAINING OF THE IMmaGINATION. By 
James Sully. 

3. GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH GramMaARS. By James 
Spence. 

4, THe HeattH Exuipition—Second Notice. 

5. Mr. CHIcHESTER’s CONSCIENCE, Part II. By 
Mary Elizabeth Christie. 

6. OCCASIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE. 

(A 

8. 

9. 





Reviews.—History Ciass-Booxs, &c. 
NoTes AND QUERIES ; MISCELLANEA. 
TRANSLATION Prize CoMPETITION, &c. 
Price 6d; per post, 7d. 
Offices: 85 Fleet Street, London, E.c. 


queues to the “HISTORY of the 
ZULU WAR.” To be completed in 2 vols. 
Vol. I. now ready, with Portrait of Bishop Colenso, 
price 103, by post 103 6d, THE RUIN OF ZULU- 
LAND. By Frances ELLEN COLENSO. 
W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. 360 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d; by 


post, 8s. 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON- 
WEALTH, a Treatise. By Epmunp LAWRENCE. 
Witi1aM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE 
ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 1s, sewed. 
R. ALFRED DRYSDALE on 
MENTONE. 
J. 8. Vretve and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cent: Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mossrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 09. 1 Pall Mall 

ast. S.W. 


ATHEDRAL of OUR SAVIOUR at 

MOSCOW (see the BUILDER of this week, 4d ; 
by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s)—also Chateau 
of Chantilly, Restored Pian, Entrance and Grand 
Staircase; the English Church at Moscow; Sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy; “‘ Isaac and Jacob,”’ by 
Mr. E. Roscoe Muilins—The Conference on Water 
Supply—Railway Goods Rates—The Thames and the 
Public Health, &.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN 
of QUEEN ANNE.” 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


By JOHN ASHTON. 
With 120 Illustrations from the Originals, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


_ _ “Singularly readable and suggestive. Mr. John Ashton has done his work very well, and with rare 
impartiality.”—IUustrated London News. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 





All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 








Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





PEAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 


having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B,—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’ 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss ] A e Sanit oosonn Leadioa, Onintcen, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONG’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
esome 


L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Troubl 
Daughters,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Lite» 
“Cousins,” &c. (Originally published in Black, 
wood’s Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


A NEW ART BIOGRAPHY. 
This day is published. 


THOUGHTS on ART, and AUTOBI0. 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIRS cf GIOVANNI 
DUPRE. Translated from the Italian by E, 4 
Peruzzi, with the Permissicn of the Author, 
Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d, 5 


This day is published, 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS ang 
LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD ang 
GUN. By T. Sprepy. 8vo, with 11 Full-page 
Illustrations, 153, 


This day is published. 
LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER, 


Mrs. J. H. Neepett, Author of *‘ Julian 
lake’s Secret.”” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. “—? 


“The novel has a grasp and force of character. 
drawing and a dramatic energy which places it far in 
front of anything Mrs. Needell has done before, and 
in front of most of the novels of the day......The story 
lives. The passion in it vibrates through every sceng 
between the principal actors, yet the feeling is never 
forced nor exaggerate...... The story is one of deep 
interest and strongly original power.’”—Daily News, 

“It would not be very easy to find in modern fictiona 
more skilful and subtle study of character than that 
which Mrs. Needell has given us in this very original 
conception...... The essential qualities of a good work 
of fiction this novel certainly has. Not the least isa 
singularly vigorous and, as the expression is still, we 
suppose, complimentary, masculine style.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


This day is published. 
LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love 


Story. By Gror@e Tempe. Crown 870, 73 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





Now Ready, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 

A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND 
TO CEYLON FORTY YEARS AGO. 
Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, 
and India. 

Of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. 
Illustrated with 3 Maps, and 60 Original Sketches. 
BY 


EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S., 
Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 3.W. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, 


THE REPENTANCE OF NUSSOOH. 


Translated from the Original Hindustani Tale by 
MAULAVI HAFIZ NAZIR AHMAD of Dobli. 
By M. KEMPSON, M.A. Cant., 

Fellow of the University of Calcutta, and sometime 
Director of Public Instruction, N. W. P. of India. 
With a Preface by 
Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., 

Member of Council for Secretary of State for India. 





London : 
W.H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


New and Enlarged Edition (Sixteenth Thousand) 318 
closely printed pages, crown 8vo, 5s. 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR 
PHYSIC. 


By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.0.8.E., 
Author of “ Principles of Organic Life,’’ “ Health 
and Disease,’’ &c. 

Illustrated by Coloured Drawings of the Tongue and 
VW oodcuts. 





London : 
CHARLES HIGHAM, 27a Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


ANTE’S PURGATORIO.  Trans- 
4 lated into Greek Verse by Musurus PasHa, 
C.L. 


‘Witttams and Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinbargh. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLET. 

Just published, paper covers, price 1s; or on better 
paper, in cloth, price 23 6d. 
HE MAN versus the STATE. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Containing—* Tuk New Toryism,” ‘‘ THE ComING 
Suavery,” ‘THE Stns OF LEGIsLaToRS,” and “ THE 
GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTITION.” Reprinted from 
the eee agg | Review, with a Postcript. 

Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh ; and at all the Bookstalls, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
At every Library. 


By the AUTHOR of “ KILCORRAN,” &c. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. 
Mrs, FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of ‘For Old 
Sake’s Sake,” “Robin Adair,” &c, In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE,” &e. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen 
Matuers, Author of ‘‘Sam’s Sweetheart,” &c. 
3 vols. 
«This clever novel shows that Miss Mathers’ hand 
has not lost its canning.” —Vanity Fair. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ HONEST DAVIE.” 


TTLE LADY LINTON. B 
uirr Barrett, Author of “A le 
Progress,” &c. 3 vols, 

“Distinctly good.”—Atheneum, 

* An exciting novel, with soma melodramatic situa- 
tions and a cleverly constructed plot.’’—Academy. 

“The best characteristics of this novel—and they 
are strongly marked characteristics—are its fresh, 
innocent, unconventional tone, so far as the heroine 
and her tale of love are concerned, its dry and quiet 
humonr, its collection of almost Original creations, 
slightly but distinctly sketched, its curious situations, 
its unusual construction, its original plot.’’—St, 
James’s Gazette, 


By the AUTHOR of “ GEORGE GEITH,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo0. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 
RippELL, Author of “The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens.” 

“In ‘Berna Boyle,’ the author has broken new 
ground, and given us a very pretty Irish love-story, 
full of clever character-sketches. Berna’s mother is 
as good as anything that has been done for years, 
and Miss Bell Muir, the Ensign, and Peter Doey are 
almost as noticeable.’— World. 

** One of the best of Mrs. Riddell’s novels,”’—Truth. 


New Addition to Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers, price 63. 


BELINDA. By Rhoda Broughton, 


New and Cheaper Edition, In 1 vol. crown 
8yo, 6s. 

**Every one must perceive the life and beauty of 
Miss Broughton’s writings. ‘ Belinda’ is quite as 
good company as her elder sisters, ‘ Joan,’ ‘ Nancy, and 
Co. The spirit of fun is alive and bold asever. The 
hero has the rare merit of being very much in love 
without being ridicnlous,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











Small 8vo, 5s. 


REVELATION RECONSIDERED,— 
The APOCALYPSE Explained on a New Principle. 
By Witi1am Ewrne, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxon, 
Rector of North Pickenham, Norfolk. 





Small Svo, 4s 6d, 


The ATONEMENT VIEWED in the 
LIGHT of CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICULTIES. 
—An Introduction to the Study of the Doctrine of 
Propitiation. By the Rev. J. J, Lias, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Edward's, Cambridge. 

“Mr. Lias has succeeded in compressing into less 
than a hundred and fifty pages an immense amount of 
material, and we cordially recommend his work as 
containing an admirable summary and excellent intro- 
duction to larger works treating of the vast subject 
with which it deals,”’—Church Quarterly, July, 





Small 8vo, 9s, 


An EXPOSITION of the LORD'S 
SUPPER Newto the Nineteenth Century. By a 
PRESBYTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

*' This is a trenchant and cogent polemic against all 
facerdotal views of the Lord's Supper, whether the 
Transubstantiation of Rome, the Consubstantiation 
of Luther, ‘The Real Objective Presence’ of the An- 
glican, or ‘The Real Spiritual Presence’ of the Sacra- 
mentarian. It should carry conviction to every un- 
biassed mind,”’—British Quarterly Review, 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London; GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S 


DIGEST. Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or referred to therein, 
together with afull Commentary on One Title (De Usufrnctu), By Henry Joun Rosy. Demy 8yo, 183. 


The AUTHORISED EDITION of the ENGLISH BIBLE 


(1611): its Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives. By F. H. A. ScRIVENE A 
LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. RA, RE, 


The WOODCUTTERS of the NETHERLANDS during the 


Last Quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In Three Parts. I. History of the Woodeutters. II. Catalogue 
= —— III. List of Books containing woodcuts. By Wi~L1aM Martin Conway. Demy 
vo, 10s 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
GenxeRaL Eprtor—J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
The BOOK of JOB, By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 5s. 


(Immediately. 


The Cambringe Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges, 
The GOSPEL according to ST, LUKE. By Archdeacon 


Farrar. With Four Maps, 6s. 








London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 





CHEAP RAILWAY EDITIONS. 





NOVELS BY SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 





——. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS will next week publisk 
CHEAP EDITIONS of 


£10,000 A YEAR. 


In paper boards, 2s 6d; in cloth, 3s 6d. 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


In paper boards, 23; in cloth, 2s 6d. 





The only COMPLETE and COPYRIGHT EDITIONS are published by 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN 
THE OLD PINACOTHEK AT MUNICH. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.R.1.B.A., 


Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 





Also, uniform with the above, 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIS. 


With il4 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 





THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 


With 55 Illustrations, 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, Corrected throughout by the Author, complete in 
Seven Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo, price 53 each. 
A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. Orders for 
this Edition will be taken for SETS ONLY, at the rate of 103 6d per volume. 
The Volumes will be published as follows :— 
Vols. 1&2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. | Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 


[ Ready. ¥ OU TE or | ee 4 
y ol. 6. oy Cs. 1 
Vol.3. IDYLLS of the KING. [ Ready. ROLD. [ Movember. 
Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD.| Vol. 7. The LOVER'S TALE: &c. 
[ September. [ December, 





TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


' A NEW NOVEL. 

ill. By E. A. Dillwyn. 2 vols. Globe 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
RO 


8vo, Py 
A MAN SINGER. F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of ‘* Mr. Isaacs,’ “ Dr. Claudius,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 


8vo, 125 “i ; ; 
New Part (KIX.) SUMERIS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI. Price 33 6d. 
DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (AD. 1459-18814). By Eminent Writers, English and 
Foreign. With Illustrations ard Woodcuts. Edited by Sir GrorGE 
Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. 
to XIV., and Part XIX ,3; 6deach, Parts XV., XVI., 7s. Parts XVIL., 
XVIII, 7s. Vols. I II., and III., 8vo, 21s each. 














NEW POEM. By Mr. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A, 


A 
GILENUS : @ Poem. By Thomas Woolner, 
me __R.A. Crown 8r0, 6s. _ 

NEW BOOK by Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., and W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L, 


"THE COMMON TRADITION of the 


SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised Version, By Epwin 
A. Asxnott, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and W G. Rususrooxr, M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. _ Genk ao 
Third Edition, Ravised and Enlarged. 
T E METHODS of ETHICS. By Professor 
Henry Sipewics, M.A., LL.D.. Kn‘ghtbridge Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, Cambriige, &c. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 14s. 


TEXT-BOOKS for STUDENTS.—New Volnme. 


A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS By J. 
ArtHor Puartuips, F.R.S., V.P.GS., F.G.8., M. Inst. U.E., Ancien Eléve 
de |’ Ecole des Mines, Paris ; Author of ‘‘ A Manual of Metailurgy,” “ The 
Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,’ &. With numerous Illustra- 

tions. Medium 8 


[HE TUDENT’S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.1., C.B., F.R.S., F.L.8. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged Globe 8vo, 103 6d, 


GTUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a 


Manual for Students. By W. Stantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[THE ELEMENTS of the PSYCHOLOGY of 


COGNITION. By the Rev. Rosert Jarpine, B.D., D.Sc. (Edin.), Ex- 
Principal of the General Assembly's College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 














New and thoroughly revised Edition 


FELEMENTARY LESSONS in ‘PHYSICAL 


JEOGRAPHY. By ArcurBatp Grixie, LL D., F.R.S., Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London, formerly Muar- 
chison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Illustrated with Woodcuts and Ten Plates, feap 8vo, 43 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON 


CAESAR’S “GALLIC WAR.” With a Classification of Caesar’s Chief 
Phrases, and Grammatic d Notes on Caezar’s Chief Usages. By CLEMENT 
Bryans, M.A., Assistant-Master in Dulwich C ‘llege, late Scholar in King’s 
College, Cambridze, aud Bell University Scholar. Pott 8vo, 2s 6d. 








MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 298. 
AUGUST. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
CARLYLE AND NEUBERG. 
MITCHELHURST Pace. By the Author 
haps.11-13, 


of “For Percival.” C 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 

Fiction IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
A Scene 1n Fuoripa LIFE. 

“ TweL_rTu Niegut’”’ aT THE LYCEUM. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICESIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE,. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 





a. AWN.” Engraved by BatEcz Istvan, from the Picture by |- 


E. J. Grecory, A.R.A. (Frontispiece.) 
2. XUTLERY and CUTLERS atSHEFFIELD. Henry J. PALMER. 
/ With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 
3. JAMES WARD....... F. T. Piaeorr. 
With Illustrations. 
4. MASTER-~ BUILDER. The Authors of “Historic 
Winchester.’’...... Illustrations by G. H. THomson. 


5. BALLAD of SARK. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

6. J)\OUGHTOWN SCRIP. Arcurpatp Forses. 

7. AB. Srantey J. WeYMAN. 

8. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 20 (continued) ; 


21 (to be continued). CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 


[August 2, 1884, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’s Ligr 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY for AUGUST. 


1884, 23 6d. 


Tue HovsE or LorDs AND THE COUNTRY. 

1, By the Duke of St. Albans, 

2. By Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 

3. By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 

4. By George Howell. 

5. By Viscount Lymington, M.P. 
Leprosy, oo AND Past. By Agnes Lambert. 
AN AMERICAN CRITICISM OF THE EGypTi1aAN CAMPAIGN. By Archi 
A TANGLED SKRIN UNRAVELLED. By Dr. Charles Masig. chibald Forbes, 
A Limit To Evyo.ution. By St. George Mivart. 
THE PRopHET OF WaLNUT-TREE YarD. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
TECHNICAL Epvucation. By the Rev. Henry Solly. 
CounTY CHARACTERISTICS: Sussex. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By Maria Trench, 





Just ready, limp parchment antique or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


The DISCOURSES of SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. Edited and Annotated by EpmMunp Goss. 
[The Parchment Library, 
NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 


_ “The more finished characters are carefully and consistently drawn. The best 

in the book is that of the Scotch manuf .cturer, Mr. Ingleby. He is presented to 

. here with a naturalness that converts a type intoa personality.” —Saturday 
eview, 


_ “There are simple passages where the writing rises above ‘ts usual high level 
into something better still. Altogether a not.ceable book.”—Academy. 
** A decidedly clever and amusing novel.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The style is vigorous and unaffected. The author evidently writes about what 
——_ at first hand, and possesses a considerable fund of shrewd humour,”— 
Atheneum, 


“*A very clever book.” —Guardian. 


“Ts cast in an entirely new mould, which would alone ensure the success of the 
writer’s amusing and clear-sighted work.’’—Morning Post. 


“‘ The style, at once strong and finish d, rises in some of the dialogue to a high 
level of dramatic force and point.’’—Scotsman. . 


_“ The author has drawn some masterly sketches and presented for contempla: 
tion some interesting specimens of human nature.”’—Illustrated London News. 


With 3 Illustrations by James Faed, jnn., crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, beve!led boards, 10s 6d. ’ 


ROBERT the BRUCE: a Poem. Historical 


and Romantic. By ALEXANDER W. M. CLark Kennepy, late Captain, 
Coldstream Guards. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


IONE, and Other Poems. By W. H. Srat. 


“Tf we are right in thinking this is our author’s first work, we shall-look 
forward with interest to future productions from his pen...... We note wittr 
pleasu:e all absence of sentimentality and plagiarism, and feel sure that Mr. Seal 
will make his mark in years to come.”’— Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“ Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Albany, but these poems appeal to other 
than Royal personages. They are full of human sympathy and pathos......The 
authcr is gifted with the true poetic instinct, and his work will be a welcome 
acquisition to many.’’—Literary World. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WANDERING ECHOES. By “J. E. D. G.” 


In Four Parts. 


TRADE UNIONS: their Origin and Objects, 


Influence and Efficacy. By WitLiam Trant. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; 
paper covers, ls, 


DEMOCRACY in the OLD WORLD and the 


NEW. By the Author of “The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and 
a, “ Egypt, India, and the Colonies,” &c. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 
23 6d. ; 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 163. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Autbor of “‘ Italy and her Invaders.” 


*¢ Karly Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness ..... An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”—British Quarterly Review, 

‘‘ Beautifally illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of .....The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.” —Graphic, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW; and of all Booksellers. 














Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampseExt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srecrator’”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Satu:d iy, August 2nd, 1884, 
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